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Eskimos stripping blubber from a w hale. 


Whaling in the Northwest Pacific 


By Ethel Rhoda 


ing developments stimulated 
by the defeat of the reciprocity 
treaty in Canada has been the 
unusual activity in the organization of 
American whale fisheries in the waters 
of the Pacific Northwest. Although for 


Oe OF THE noteworthy fish- 


years American vessels plying from 
San Francisco have cruised Alaskan 
waters in pursuit of cetaceans, the es- 
tablished fishery on the shores of our 
northern territory is a matter of com- 
paratively recent date, Yankee enter- 
prise seeming to have been strancely 











Eskimo flensing whale at Pt. Barrow, Alaska. 


tardy in awakening to a realization of 
the enormous commercial value of the 
buried treasure of the great northern 
seas, said by many authorities to be 
the richest and most adaptable whale 
fishing grounds in the world. 

The history of North Pacific whal- 
ing has been one of many vicissitudes 
from its incipiency in 1835, when the 
first right whale was taken off the Ko- 
diak grounds down to the present time, 
its career being mottled with discour- 
agement and disaster, the magnitude 
of which we can more fully realize 
when we consider that of the one hun- 
dred or more brave ships which com- 
posed the original Arctic squadron, 
but eight have survived the “ground- 
ing bergs and grinding floes” of the 
frozen seas. 

Strange to relate, one of the most 
serious setbacks met with in North- 
west Pacific whaling was received at 
the hands of the government during 
the middle of the 19th century, when 
the Confederates, fearful lest their 
Northern foes convert the whalers into 


men-of-war, and hoping at the same 
time to deprive them of a profitable 
source of income, sent the Shenandoah 
into the Arctic, where she proceeded 
without delay to annihilate the fleet, 
even to this day it being said that bits 
of her grape shot are occasionally 
picked up on the beach of Cape Prince 
of Wales. The fleet’s progress was 
further checked when in 1871 thirty- 
four ships met with diastrous fates in 
the pitiless clutch of northern _ice- 
bergs, five years later being followed 
to the deep by an additional five, from 
the loss of which only within late 
years has the industry recovered and 
begun to regain its former place in 
the commercial life of the Northwest 
Pacific Coast. 

The last three or four years have 
seen a marked advance in whale fish- 
ing on the coast—it having made more 
rapid strides in its development than 
at any other previous time. This re- 
naissance may be attributed to sev- 
eral causes—among which may be 
named improved railroad facilities for 




















Eskimos starting with umiak from Pt. Barrow, Alaska. 


shipment—as formerly all cargoes had 


to be trans-shipped to the Eastern 
coast. With the increase of transcon- 
tinental railroads all this was altered, 
and the establishment of refineries in 
San Francisco for the conversion of 
whale products, enabling owners to 
find a market without the expenditure 
of large sums in shipment to Eastern 
factories, was conducive to growth. 
Later, the introduction of steam and 
the adoption of the Swend-foyn gun— 
in place of the lumbering ships and 
cumbersome weapons of former days 
—-gave it a fresh impetus—making 
possible the capture of a large class 
of cetaecans known as rorquals or fin- 
ners which, because of their speed and 
tendency to sink as soon as struck, 
were formerly unmolested by seamen 
with their inefficient arms. 

Up to that time the Arctic fleet had 
been accustomed to winter in San 
Francisco or to her Pacific Coast ports 
—spending the time between voyages 


in repairs or in making short cruises to 
southern whaling grounds—but steam 
made it possible for vessels to remain 
in the Arctic during the closed months 
—thus enabling them to be early on 
the grounds when the ice began to 
break in the spring—in 1893 one- 
fourth of all the whalers of the North 
Pacific and Arctic wintering off the 
mouth of the McKenzie River. 

With the growth and spread of the 
industry the advantage of the estab- 
lished land station suggested itself to 
enterprising whalemen as making for 
economy in time, and in the handling 
and distributing of products, such 
plants to be equipped with facilities 
for the reduction of all parts of the 
whale into commercial products—and 
situated at points on shore within con- 
venient distance to the whale feeding 
grounds, thus permitting vessels leav- 
ing at daybreak to return at nightfall 
with the day’s catch. And in 1907 the 
Tyee Company, composed principally 
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Whale bone ready for shipment. 


of San Francisco and Seattle capital, 
began its pioneer work in Alaskan 
whale fisheries at Tyee, on the lower 
end of Admiralty Island in Southeast- 
ern Alaska, a location favorably situ- 
ated for whaling in the waters of Cha- 
tham Straits, Frederick Sound and 
Stephen Pass, all of which teem with 
leviathans, and with the open sea but 
few miles distant. The whale fishing 
is carried on by means of a small fleet 
of vessels, comprising the steamers 
Tyee, Jr., Resolute and Fearless, and 
the bark Diamond Head, which is 
loaded with supplies, coal, gasoline 
and other necessities, and stationed at 
a convenient distance from the fleet’s 
scene of action, the whalers thus be- 
ing able to resort to it when in need 
of provisions, and so save the long trip 


to shore excepting when necessary to 
tow in the catch. 

The modern whaler is a staunch little 
iron screw steamer of some 100 tons 
burden, capable of making from twelve 
to fourteen knots an hour, and especi- 
ally equipped with engines, winch and 
harpoon gun for the pursuit and cap- 
ture of cetaceans, the last of which the 
invention of an expert Norwegian gun- 
ner, Swend Foyn, in 1861, has proven 
an invaluable acquisition in the cap- 
ture of whales—the gallant seamen of 
former days swinging a harpoon over 
his head being forever relegated to the 
past, since it has been found that a 
missile could be shot more easily and 
effectively than thrown by hand. 

The harpoon gun consists of a short 
muzzle-loading canon fixed to the bow 
of the vessel, working horizontally in 
a semi-circle, and being raised or de- 
pressed at will, thus commanding an 
effective sweep of the waters. Into its 
mouth is fixed the harpoon, a massive 
iron bolt some six feet in length, tipped 
at the head with an explosive bomb 
timed to fire two minutes after enter- 
ing the quarry’s vitals, and fastened 
at the tail by especially tested five- 
inch Manila rope. 

Leaving the station in the early 
hours of the morning, the whalers 
steam out to the nearest whale feeding 
ground, which is distinguished by the 
pinkish tint of the water, due to the 
presence of multitudes of small jelly 
fish or shrimp which constitute the 
whale’s principal diet. When the 
lookout in the “barrel” at the masthead 
sights a school of the monsters, the 
signal bell is rung, the steerman 
swings the wheel, and the little vessel 
speeds in the direction of the prey, 
working up as close as possible as the 
deflection of the harpoon rope makes 
accuracy of aim from any considerable 
distance almost impossible. The gun- 
ner, with his hand on the trigger, 
awaits the felicitous moment to fire. 
Soon a high plume of spray shoots 
upward just ahead and before the 
great creature has dreamed of danger 
—he has received the barbed iron in 
his broad back—and curling up his 
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flukes like a cowed dog has made his 
grand dive, dragging some five or six 
thousand fathoms of rope after him, 
and sometimes striking the bottom 
with such force as to drive great 
stones into his blubber. 

When the rope snaps taut it is 
known that he has “sounded.” The 
winches are then set in motion, when 
for forty-five minutes or more, per- 
haps, nothing is heard but the steady, 
monotonous grind as the great body 
is played in much the same manner 
as is a fish by expert anglers—a steady 
strain being kept upon him—until he 
reaches the surface; when, if he be 
fatally injured, he will shoot blood, the 
sign of an internal hemorrhage, and 
but a few moments will suffice before 
he breathes his last. If, however, he 
should spout clear and offer no re- 
sistance, the pram, a peculiar spoon- 
shaped boat, is lowered, and seamen 
armed with long lances deal him the 
final death blows, after which the 
body is drawn alongside the vessel 
and made fast by means of a strong 
chain or hauser, thrown around the 
flukes, while a hole is bored into its 
interior, and a hose connected on deck 
with a Westinghouse air pump is in- 
serted—for while the lifeless body 
would float for a short time, it would 
eventually sink. A buoy to which is 
attached the ship’s flag is then set 
afloat, and the carcass anchored, to be 
picked up at the end of the day’s 
catch. 

Sometimes, however, the great mon- 
arch of the deep is not so easily cap- 
tured, the sturdy seamen meeting with 
great resistance on the part of the 
huge monster before he is finally taken 
should the first harpoon shot not prove 
fatal. Realizing the importance of ac- 
curacy of harpoon delivery, one Alas- 
kan whaling company has recently im- 
ported an expert whale gunner from 
Christiania, Norway, a former lieu- 
tenant gunner of the Norwegian navy, 
with a nine years’ record as an expert 
marksman on board a man-of-war of 
his country. Since coming to this 
country, he holds a record of but two 
misses out of a total of 384 shots, 











Dead whale adrift at sea. 


which is considered remarkable by 
whale gunners of the North Pacific. 
Not infrequently efforts to capture 
a whale have resulted in serious dis- 
aster to ship and crew, as in the case 
of the Lizzie S. Sorenson of the Tyee 
Company, which comprised the fleet 
of 1909. While cruising around in the 
ocean a few miles southwest of Cape 
Addington on the evening of May 10th 
a whale was sighted and the vessel 
quickly rushed within gunshot, when 
a harpoon was driven into the creature. 
The whale made off at a terrific rate, 
towing the vessel some distance in 
his wake; then suddenly, as if decid- 
ing upon a change in his course of ac- 
tion, turned and charged at the vessel, 
ramming it at the prow again and 
again, finally succeeding in knocking 
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out a large piece of the hull. As a 
result of which all efforts on the part 
of the crew to plug it being fruitless, 
the vessel soon afterwards sank, and 
the crew, having taken to boats, were 
picked up by the sister ship Fearless 
two days later. 

One of the innovations in whale fish- 
ing recently adopted by a Northwest 
Pacific Company, which has made for 
the safety of men and vessels, is the 
placing of wireless instruments on 
board the whalers, making it possible 
for them to communicate instantly 
with the base or station in case of ne- 
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der is despatched to the scene, and 
proceeds to tow the carcass to shore 
before the natives have time to make 
way with it. 

In many ways the operation of a 
shore whaling station is very differ- 
ent from deep-sea whaling as pursued 
by whalemen of former years. In the 
latter, only the bone and oil being 
taken, much of these were wasted ow- 
ing to primitive methods, the carcass, 
after it was stripped of the blubber, 
being set adrift to feed the sharks. 
Now by means of the Ruismuller pa- 
tent drying out process, all parts of 
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Loading the harpoon gun for the second shot. 
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The line leading from the 


bow into the sea is attached to a whale already struck. 


cessity. Aerial correspondence has 
likewise proven invaluable as a pro- 
tection against the filching of the na- 
tives, who formeriy, whenever oppor- 
tunity presented itself, were accus- 
tomed to steal the floating carcasses, 
often making serious inroads in the 
company’s profits for the season. But 
the use of wireless now makes this 
impossible, the whaling tugs sending 
word to shore as soon as a whale is 
set adrift, when without delay a ten- 


the whale are converted into mer- 
chantabie products, whalers having 
awakened to the fact that each year 
they were throwing away a king’s ran- 
some. Then, too, the keenness of 
present-day competition in all lines of 
industry and trade had made it neces- 
sary to utilize by-products formerly 
deemed of too small importance to be 
dealt with, in order to supplement the 
inroads made upon profits. 

When towed in, the dead whales are 
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anchored to a buoy in front of a long 
inclined plane, called the “slip,” upon 
which they are drawn tail foremost by 
means of powerful winches and heavy 
logging chains. The “flensing” is done 
with knives resembling in shape the 
Filipino bolo, only having long handles 
—longitudinal gashes being made from 
head to flukes, cork-screw fashion. 
When completely “flensed” a steel wire 
is fastened to a strip, and the winches 
set in motion, slowly tearing off the 
great coat of blubber, much - in the 
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to the carcass platform at right angles 
to the slip, where a second gang of 
men begin to remove the flesh from 
the skeleton. The meat is fed into 
vats in a similar manner to the blub- 
ber, when at the end of 8 to 10 hours 
of boiling, the oil and glue water are 
run off, and the meat removed and put 
into bags for shipment to Norway as. 
cattle food. 

The skeleton is then disarticulated,. 
the bones chopped fine, and after hav- 
ing been tried out for oil, are ground 

















Whaler “Alexander” at Cape Prince of Wales. 


same manner as an orange is peeled. 
The blubber is then cut into chunks of 
about one hundred pounds, and hoisted 
by means of an endless bucket chain 
to the chopper in the factory, from 
which it afterward passes to the boil- 
ing vats, where it is tried out for oil, 
and the residue, after the oil is drained 
off, is subjected to a drying out pro- 
cess and made into a fine guano. 
After the blubber has been removed 
the remainder of the carcass is hauled 


into fertilizer, which is sold in large 
quantities to farmers and planters all 
over the United States, some also be- 
ing shipped to the Orient, where it 
likewise has a demand. It is estimated 
that in Massachusetts and Long Island 
alone the potato farmers use from one 
to one and a half tons of fertilizer per 
acre, and in the farming lands of Con- 
necticut the tobacco growers, some 
three thousand pounds per acre of the 
best quality of tobacco fertilizer, the 














Esquimaux hunters 


bases of which are fish and whale pro- 
ducts. 

Even the blood is boiled, dried and 
when mixed with blubber water, makes 
an excellent glue, which is used largely 
at the station for coating the inside of 
shipping barrels, while the fins and 
flukes, formerly considered worthless, 
until an enterprising Japanese came 
along and offered a company $50 for 
the caudal appendage of each ceta- 
cean taken; when stripped and salted 
now have an excellent market in 
Japan and China as a food product at 
50 to 75 cents per pound. 

Whale oil as the term is now used 
is quite comprehensive, including not 
only oil taken from ‘all varieties of 
whales, but that of the blackfish, por- 
poise and even the walrus as_ well. 
While used almost exclusively as an 
illuminant in the days of the old fash- 
ioned “whale oil lamps,” it is now em- 
ployed in a number of ways, large 
quantities being used in the tanning of 
leather, and in the manufacture of 
woolen goods and soft sames, as well 
as in oils and varnishes. Sperm oil, 
however, from which is made the 
sperm candles, is taken from the 
sperm whale alone, and is used for lu- 
bricating purposes, an average sized 


leviathan of this species yielding from 
112 to 120 barrels of oil and spermi- 


cetti, quoted at $1 a gallon unrefined, 
and $1.75 refined, to wholesalers, and 
if Victman figures are to be considered 
accurate, by the time it reaches the 
consumer, sells at as much as $4.50 


per gallon. From the sperm whale is 
also obtained the valuable secretion 
known as ambergris, which is used ex- 
tensively in France in the manufacture 
of perfumes, for while in itself odor- 
less, it possesses the peculiar faculty 
of intensifying the essence of flowers. 
It is a morbid substance which forms 
in the whale’s stomach, and is said to 
arise from indigestible portions of cut- 
tle fish, the whale’s favorite dessert. 
On July 18, 1911, a fine sperm whale 
was washed ashore at Rose Harbor 
whaling station on Moresby Island, 
British Columbia, which yielded 240 
pounds of the best grade of ambergris, 
said to have an approximate value of 
$7,000. 

But there is yet another important 
source of revenue in the whale-fishing 
industry ; namely, baleen, or the whale- 
bone of commerce. Whales are di- 
vided into two great classes, the first 
of which includes all those cetaceans 
whose upper jaws are fringed with 
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bone, among which are the great bow- 
head of the Arctic, or “right” whale; 
the second, rorquals, in which class are 
found the humbachs, finners and sul- 
phur bottom of the North Pacific 
waters. Almost the only concern en- 
gaged in the capture of the Arctic bow- 
head in Alaskan waters at the present 
time is the Pacific Whaling Company 
of San Francisco, which last year had 
four vessels stationed in the northern 
Bering Sea. There has been an ap- 
preciable decline in Arctic whaling 
within recent years, the hazzard of life 
and fortune found to be out of all 
proportion to the gains meted, it being 
estimated that it costs $20,000 or 
thereabouts to outfit a vessel for a 
Northern whaling cruise, and even if 
it escape the numberless perils and re- 
turn with a catch of three whales, val- 
ued at $30,000, which is considered a 
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fair season’s haul, after the settlement 
of the voyage and the expense of re- 
outfitting for the following season’s 
voyage, there is but a small margin of 
profit. Then, too, each year the 
whales have been retreating farther 
north and east, until it is almost im- 
possible to follow them to their last 
stand and get out before the ice closes 
in, vessels sometimes traveling all the 
way from the Siberian coast to Banks- 
land, the fartherest extremity to which 
ships penetrate the North, spending 
the closed months at Herschell Island 
450 miles east of the mouth of the 
McKenzie. 

A large supply of the whalebone 
brought from the Arctic is secured at 
the trading posts along the northern 
coast of Alaska, there being stations 
at Point Hope, Cape Sisbuone, Icy 
Cape and Point Barrow, the last named 




















‘Huge ceremonial native mask representing “killer” whale. 
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Esquimaux belle 


the largest whaling village in the world 
—over 600 natives being directly de- 
pendent on the industry for a liveli- 
hood. 

About the middle of April, when the 
open “leads” begin to form off-shore, 
the first whales appear, a few strag- 
glers at first, gradually increasing in 
numbers as the season advances. Then 
the Eskimos start across the ice, vaul- 
ing with them their umiaks, or large 


skin boats, each of which is manned 
with a crew of from ten to twenty na- 
tives, and equipped with harpoons. A 
pair of inflated sealskin floats is at- 
tached to each weapon, so as to im- 
pede the animal’s movements when 
struck, thus enabling the whalers to 
paddle up and dispatch him. As soon 
as a whale is killed, the carcass is 
towed to the solid ice near shore, and 
men, women and children, armed with 
“spades” and knives, begin immedi- 
ately to remove the blubber and bone, 
the latter of which constitutes the 
chief staple of trade with the white 
men, and is apportioned according to 
a regular rule, the members of each 
crew present when the whale was 
struck receiving equal portions, but 
the blubber is sent ashore to the store- 
houses to be preserved for use during 
the long winter. Last spring the sta- 
tion at Point Barrow alone sent out 
$40,000 worth of whalebone and 1,100 
white fox skins at one shipment. The 
bone is usually sent to New Bedford, 
Mass., the center of the bone trade in 
this country, if not in the world, and 
brings at the present time in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.75 per pound. 

The whale fishing industry in the 
Northwest Pacific continues to spread 
and prosper, the prices for whale pro- 
ducts remaining firm and the demand 
excellent. In addition to home mar- 
kets, large foreign shipments are con- 
stantly made, great quantities of whale 
oil being sent to Europe, via Tehan- 
tepec, and each year sees the advent of 
new companies of whale fishers on the 
Alaskan shores, last spring two Nor- 
wegian-American corporations begin- 
ning operation in the Aleutian Islands, 
and others are in the process of forma- 
tion. 

















Marines in camp, Guanatanoma, Cuba. Brigade maneuvering. Rifle range 
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SOLDIERS OF THE Srm 


By Franklin T. Lee 


HEN you read of Uncle 

Sam’s Marines _ stepping 

ashore in Nicaragua, Cuba, 

Philippines, China, Mexico, 
and many other places, to face deadly 
machine guns in protection of Ameri- 
can interests, the story need not sur- 
prise you! they have been doing such 
things for many years. 


“An’ after I met ’im all over the world, 
a-doin’ all kinds of things, 

Like landing ’isself with a Gatlin’ gun 
to talk to them ’eathen kings; 

'E sleeps in an’ ’ammock instead of a 
cot, an’ ’e drills with the deck on a 
slew; 

There isn’t a job on the top of the earth 
the beggar don’t know nor do; 


You can leave ’im at night on a 
bald man’s ’ead to paddle ’is own 
canoe, 

"E’s a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse, 
soldier and sailor too.” 

—Rudyard Kipling. 


Thus Mr. Kipling describes the Ma- 
rine. How would the reader describe 
him? Within the last few months our 
Marines have faced the Nicaragua 
machine guns at Cayotepe, and cap- 
tured the rebel stronghold and Bar- 
ranca. They were landed to protect 
American citizens from slaughter, to 
restore peace. The United States was 
not at war with Nicaragua. There 
were fierce and bloody battles in which 
seven of our Marines were killed. But 
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Brigadz oj siarines in Company. Mess formation. Guanatanamo, Cuba. 
Mustering about three thousand. 


in the technical sense it was not war. 
Why these men happened to be sent 
south is another story. It is with the 
Marines themselves that the article 
deals. 

Comparatively few persons know 
what Marines are: Where do they go? 
What are their duties, their character- 
istics? How do they dress? 

Considering the part the Marine has 
played in the world’s history, there is 
no fighting unit less understood, less 
appreciated, or even less known than 
the Marine. Having taken his share 
in the making and obliterating of maps 
since the days of the Phoenician gal- 
leys and biremes of the Grecian 
maritime states, at least five centuries 
before the Christian Era, down to the 
present day the chroniclers of the 
glories of arms of all civilized people 
have mentioned him with many a stir- 
ring passage, and yet, to-day, a very 
large part of the population of mari- 
time nations, and certainly of the 
United States, do not know what a 
Marine really is. 

They have proved their patriotism 
and devotion to our country for over 
a hundred years. Throughout this 


period they have been in the front 
rank of America’s defenders. They 
have been zealous participants on 
nearly every expedition and action in 
which the Navy has been engaged. 
In many trying campaigns with their 
brethern of the Army they have won 
distinction. 

They thave fought at Tripoli) .in 
Mexico, and in the Fiji Islands. They 
were on hand in Paraguay, at Harper’s 
Ferry, at Kisembo, on the West Coast 
of Africa and in Panama. They 
fought the Japanese at Shimonoseki, 
the savages in Formosa and the Forst 
in Corea. They suppressed seal poach- 
ing in the Bering Sea and protected 
the lives and property of American 
citizens in Honolulu, in Chili, and in 
China. 

Who is this amphibious warrior? 
It is the gallant little corps whose 
members are the first men on the 
ground in the event of trouble with a 
foreign power and the first men in 
action in case of hostilities. Great 
mobility and facilities for action are 
required of the Marines. They are 
kept in readiness to move at a 
moments notice. 














U.S. Marine Officers’ School, Port Royal, N. C., bridge construction dur- 
ing a course of. field engineering. 


The Battle of Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, during the war with Spain, is a 


good example of the great odds that 
the Marines are frequently forced to 
meet. A battalion of twenty-three 
officers and 623 men was landed on 
the shores of Guantanamo Bay on June 
10th, 1898, and, with only little food 
and no rest, engaged a very large 
Spanish force, which was concealed 
in the swamps.and underbrush there- 
about, for three days and nights, and 
finally succeeded in defeating and 
driving the enemy entirely out of the 
district. 

At the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, the United States Marine 
Corps, consisted of 2,500 men. Now 
its approximate strength is 10,000 
men. 

The particular duties of Marines 
aboard ship are as sentinels to watch 
over the gangways, boats alongside 
approaching or passing, and to give 
the alarm in case of fire; to preserve 
order and to permit no gambling or 
swearing; to prevent injury to or theft 
of private or government property; to 
allow no smoking or washing of 
clothes except at the prescribed hours; 
to allow no enlisted man or boat to 
leave the ship without authority of 


the officer of the deck; to guard pris- 
oners, and at all times to maintain dis- 
cipline and good order. 

As an advance base force the 
Marines of the United States Navy 
are trained in the use of portable 
searchlights, the wireless telegraph, 
telephony, mines, torpedoes and range 
finders. They are trained to trans- 
port and mount in suitable shore po- 
sitions guns of 3, 5 and 6 inch cali- 
bre. In other words the Navy has in 
the Marine Corps a little army af its 
own which, without causing interna- 
tional complications, without disturb- 
ing stock markets, and without even 
attracting undue notice, it may pick 
up and move to some disturbed center 
in a foreign land for the protection of 
American lives and property. These 
“soldiers of the sea” move speedily 
and unostentatiously, frequently nip- 
ping a revolution in the bud before 
the world at large knows that there 
has really been cause for concern. 

In nearly all maritime countries 
claiming to be war powers, Marines 
constitute a separate military body 
trained either to fight as infantrymen, 
artillerists, and especially for partici- 
pations in naval engagements. 

They are organized, clothed and 








Marines in the field, Guantanamo, Cuba. 


Signal Company in skirmish 


by the flank, showing field telegraph telephone. 


equipped very much as soldiers of the 
land forces, and their preliminary in- 
structions are usually the same. For 
these reasons they have become quali- 
fied for duty either with the army or 
the navy, and are, therefore, of double 
value to the nation that employs them. 

The first authentic record of the 
Marines in America bears the date of 
1740. Early in that year, three ad- 
‘ditional regiments were raised when 
the royal standard was displayed at 
‘New York as a port to which any vol- 
‘unteer Marine was to repair. It was 
‘supposed that the native Americans 
were better calculated for service in 
this climate than Europeans, and they 
were clothed in a manner which was 
considered well adapted for their 
duties. The field officers were ap- 
pointed by the Crown, the country offi- 
cers were nominated by the American 
provinces. 

On June 8, 1775, the Continental 
Congress resolved “that the compact 
between the Crown and Massachusetts 
Bay is dissolved,” and on November 
10th, before a single vessel of the 
Navy was sent to sea the corps was 
organized by the following  resolu- 
tions: 


“Resolved, That battalions of 
Marines be raised, consisting of one 
colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, and other officers as usual in 
other regiments; that they consist of 
an equal number of privates with 
other battalions, that particular care 
be taken that no person be appointed 
to officers or enlisted in said battalions 
but such as are good seamen, or so ac- 
quainted with maritime affairs as to 
be able to serve to advantage at sea 
when required, that they be distin- 
guished by the name of lst and 2d 
battalions of American Marines.” 

Later in the same month another 
resolution was adopted providing 
against filling the corps for the army. 
On December 13, 1776, Congress 
directed thirteen ships of war to be 
built. On December 22d, Congress 
passed a resolution declaring Esex 
Hopkins commander in chief, and ap- 
pointed officers for all the vessels 
then in service. This was the first step 
taken toward the creation of the naval 
establishment, which has won imper- 
ishable fame for the United States, 
and upon which is based the claim of 
the Marine Corps to be “the oldest 
in the service.” 
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Aldridge says: “Before a single ves- 
sel of the navy went to sea, a corps 
was organized,” and from that de- 
tachment of it won, on the Island of 
New Providence—one of the Bahamas 
—early in 1777, the first fight in the 
history of the regular navy. In this 
noteworthy engagement, the attacking 
party, consisting of 300 Marines and 
landsmen, under Major Nichols, cap- 
tured the forts and other defences of 
the enemy after a struggle of a few 
hours, and secured a quantity of stores 
and British cannon. The Marines be- 
longed to the fleet of Commodore 
Hopkins, who was operating against 
Lord Dunmore. 

During the following years of the 
Revolutionary war they were found at 
work proving their patriotism to the 
cause which gave them being. Con- 
spicuous among their services, under 
John Paul Jones, was their work in the 
action between the Ranger and the 
Drake, in which Lieutenant Walling- 
ford of the Marines lost his life at the 
head of his men; in the great battle 
between the Bon Homme Richard and 
the Serapis, in which the Marines 
numbered ’37, led by Colonel Stack, 
and two lieutenants. In this action 
they lost 49 killed or wounded. 

In 1782 Captain Barney, in command 
of the Hyder Ali, fitted out by the 
State of Pennsylvania, with a crew 
of 110 seamen and Marines, captured 
in Delaware Bay the British ship Gen- 
eral Monk, eighteen guns, after a 
hotly contested combat. This action 
has been deemed one of the most bril- 
liant that ever occurred under the 
American flag. It was fought in the 
presence of a vastly superior force 
that was not engaged, and the ship 
captured was in every essential respect 
superior to Hyder Ali. 

The navy, and consequently the 
corps of Marines, like the army, was 
disbanded at the termination of the 
Revolutionary struggle, leaving noth- 
ing behind but the recollections of 
their service and _ sufferings. On 
April 30, 1798, a regular navy depart- 
ment was formally created, and on 
July 11, 1798, an act was approved for 


establishing and organizing the 
Marine Corps. 

During the war with Tripoli in 1803, 
in the fight between the frigate Phila- 
delphia, and the Tripolitans, after 
most gallant exertions, Lieutenant Os- 
borne and his guard were made prison- 
ers. In the fight of the Tripolitan 
gunboats on August 3, 1803, Lieuten- 
ant Trippe engaged in a hand-to-hand 
contest with a Turk, and was saved 
by a sargeant, who passed a bayonet 
through the body of the Turk. 

The Marine Corps also figured in 
the remarkable march of General 
Eaton from Alexandria to Derne, 
nearly six hundred miles through 
Northern Africa, where a small de- 
tachment of Marines, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant O’Bannon, mount- 
ed on camels and donkeys in the cara- 
van, leavened the lump of Arabs and 
Greeks in the service of the United 
States, and in the attack of Derne, 
stormed the principal work, took pos- 
session of the battery, planted the 
American flag for the first time on a 
fortress of the Old World, and turned 
its guns upon the enemy. Thereafter 
Tripoli was inscribed on the banners 
of the Marine Corps. 

During the war of 1812 the Marines 
were extremely active at sea and on 
shore, in the glorious victory of the 
Constitution over the Guerriere, the 
first officer killed was Lieutenant Bush 
who commanded the Marine guard, 
and who, with his junior lieutenant, 
was assisting in repelling “boarders” 
at a critical moment of the engage- 
ment. In the victory of the United 
States over the Macedonian, Lieuten- 
ants Anderson and Edwards fought for 
the Marines with the utmost steadi- 
ness. 

In the brilliant operations of the 
Essex in the Pacific Ocean, Lieutenant 
Gamble gained great reputation for 
“skill and efficiency,” commanding in 
turn his guard, a prize ship, and a fort 
at Nukahiva in the Marquesas Islands. 
In the bloody fight between the Shan- 
non and the Chesapeake, Lieutenant 
Broom and eleven of his men were 
killed and twenty wounded. 
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An air scout sailing through the air 
while taking bearings. 


The Marines also took part in the 
battle of Lake Eerie, and Lake Cham- 
plain; in the action between the Con- 
stitution and the Cyane, and Levant; 
in the fight between the President and 
the Endymion and in the fight of Lake 
Ponchartrian. 

On shore they were with the army 
under Scott, then Colonel, in Canada; 
with General Winder at Bladensberg; 
with General Jackson at New Orleans, 
at North Point, Baltimore and in sun- 
dry affairs on the coast of Maine, and 
on the shores of Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. 

In the interval between 1815 and the 
Florida war, 1836-37, they were called 
upon, among other things, to quell a 
serious revolt in the Massachusetts 
State prison, and to act against Span- 
ish pirates in the West Indies, and 
againt Malays in Sumatra; also to 
guard public and private property at 
the time of the great fire in New 


York, 1835, for which they received a 
vote of thanks from that city. 

When Indian hostilities broke out 
in Georgia, in 1836, the disposable 
force of the army being found inade- 
quate, Colonel Commandant Hender- 
son promptly volunteered his services 
and those of the Marine Corps serving 
on shore. In the Everglades they as- 
sisted in the arduous campaign of 
General Jessup against the treacherous 
Creeks and Seminoles. Besides two 
companies, 130 men served with the 
mosquito fleet on the West Coast. 

The Corps was engaged with the 
War with Mexico from 1846 to 1848, 
where it figured from every quarter, 
and made a most excellent record. 
Several detachments were on the Paci- 
-nys ‘}eO[S sesopoururO’) y}IM ‘apIs oy 
brick and Stockton; others on the east 
coast with Commodores Connor and 
Perry, and at times with the army un- 
der Generals Scott, Taylor and Worth. 
They were present at the capture of 
Monterey, San Francisco and Mazat- 
lan; fought at Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Jose, San Gabriel and Guay- 
mas, with such credit that Commodore 
Shubrick recommended that the gov- 
ernment double the number of Marines 
on all vessels coming to the station, 
reducing, if necessary for the purpose, 
the complements of ordinary seamen 
and landsmen. 

On the East coast, they were en- 
gaged in the capture of Matamora, 
Tampico, Frontera, Tabasco and Vera 
Cruz. They were assigned to General 
Quitman’s division on the assault of 
Puebla. This was the first division to 
enter the Grand Plaza, City of Mexico, 
which completes the explanation of the 
inscription since found on the corps’ 
banners: “From Tripoli to the Halls 
of Montezuma.” 

The crowning honor was at Chapul- 
tepec, on September 13th, where the 
party assigned to the storming of the 
castle—120 men selected from _ all 
corps, was led by Major Levi Twiggs, 
and the pioneers with ladders, etc., by 
Major Reynolds, both of the Marine 
Corps. 


The gallant and lamented Major 
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U. S. Marine Officers’ School and advance base, Port Royal, S. C., demon- 
strating construction of foot pontoon bridges made of bamboo and ordinary 
kegs. 


Twiggs fell on the first advance at the 
head of his command. These same 
Mexican heroes, in 1852-1853, were 
marching to the same music through 
the streets of Yeddo, the capital of 
Japan, zs a part of the celebrated ex- 
pedition of Commodore Perry. 

During the “Know Nothing” politi- 
cal excitement of 1847 the Marines 
were ordered out by the President to 
suppress an armed mob of plug-uglies 
from Baltimore that had overawed the 
police. 

In 1858, marines, sailors from the 
Vandalia, had a fierce conflict in the 
Fiji Islands with a body of native 
warriors. In the same year a detach- 
ment from the Brazil squadron landed 
at Montevidio, Paraguay, to protect 
the lives and property of the foreign 
residents from domestic violence. In 
the war of 1861, the first duty to which 
marines were called was as reinforce- 
ments on the Star of the West, being 
sent to the aid of Fort Sumpter. A 
detachment was sent to garrison Fort 
Washington on the Potomac. They 
also reinforced Fort Pickens, Fla., and 
acting under orders, destroyed the 
navy yard ships, etc., at Norfolk, Vt. 
They participated in the first battle 
of Bull Run, at the capture of Hatteras 
Inlet, in the Dupont expedition and 
battle of Port Royal, and in all the 


expeditions and actions that followed 

along the coast and up in the rivers of 

South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

They participated in the battle be- 

tween the Merrimac and the Minne- 

sota, Cumberland, Roanoke and_ St. 

Lawrence, and so on. Always they 

have “more than maintained their rep- 

utation,” right down to the present 

day. 

The Marines. 

In time o’ peace their only job is 
lookin’ trim an’ neat— 

The coppers of the battleship, 
loafers of the fleet— 

And every time a Congressman can’t 
find no better means 

Of makin’ fame he up an’ yells, “Abol- 
ish the Marines!” 

But long before the first big gun rips 
out its bellowin’ roar 

Them same Marines drops overside 
an’ goes and starts the war. 


the 


They’re neither soldiers on the land 
nor sailors on the sea, 

But they are always fightin’ 
wherever they may be. 

And when the flag is sent ashore they 
always stick around 

Ard face whatever’s goin’ on to keep 
it off the ground 


men, 
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They’s there to teach the enemy just 
what Old Glory means, 

An’ while the cheerin’s goin’ round— 
Three cheers for the Marines! 


—James J]. Montague in New York 
American. 


Recently the Marines, some 3,500 
in all, landed from the various battle- 
ships and transports comprising the 
Atlantic fleet, at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and captured that Mexican stronghold 
in about four hours, whereas it re- 
quired about four days to accomplish 
the same feat sixty years ago. In the 
engagement, four Marines were killed 
and about thirty wounded. 

“Efficiency and skill of the officers 
in handling their commands and the 
high degree of training, professionally 
and physically, of the men is due the 
small loss of Marines in the first day’s 
fighting at Vera Cruz,” says the offi- 
cial report, on the Marines engaged. 
Recently 800 Marines were assembled 


at Eastern yards for duty in Santo 
Domingo to quell revolutions in an- 
other of our turbulent neighbors. 


The Marines’ Hymn. 


From the Halls of Montezuma, 
To the shores of Tripoli, 

We fight our country’s battles 

On the Land as on the Sea; 


Admiration of the Nation, 
We’re the finest ever seen, 

And we glory in the title of 

UNITED STATES MARINE. 


From the Pest Hole of Cavite 
To the Ditch at Panama, 
You will find them very needy 
Of Marines—that’s what we are; 
We're the watch dogs of a pile of coal 
Or we dig a magazine, 
Though our job-lots they are mani- 
fold, 
Who would not be a MARINE? 


Our flag’s unfurled to every breeze 
From dawn to setting-sun, 
We have fought in every clime and 
place, 
Where we could take a gun; 
In the snow of far-off Northern lands 
And in sunny tropic scenes, 
You will find us always on the job— 
THE UNITED STATES MARINES. 


Here’s health to you and to our Corps 
Which we are proud to serve, 
In many a strife we have fought for 
life 
And never lost our nerve; 
If the Army and the Navy 
Ever look on Heaven’s scenes, 
They will find the streets are guard- 
ed by 
THE UNITED STATES MARINES. 





INDIAN DOGS 


By Max McD. 


HO THAT has ever visited 

\ X / an encampment on an Indian 

reserve has not been struck 

with the number of half 
starving, snarling, growling curs that 
slink in and out among the tepees? 
There was once a reason for their ex- 
istence, but their use to the Red Man 
is now purely imaginary, excepting in 
the Far North, where they are used for 
transporting supplies to outposts and 
police stations, and hauling furs into 
the forts and trading posts. 

The Indian dog in the early days 
was a cross between the wolf and Es- 
kimo. To-day in the North this type 
stands out prominently, but in the 
warmer regions of the West every 
breed of canine is to be found. They 
have an emaciated, hungry, half 
starved appearance, and are a pest to 
travelers and settlers. Calves, lambs, 
barn yard fowl and even small children 
have often fallen preys to these ma- 
rauders, who prowl about at all hours 
of the day and night. One settler re- 
cords that one of his first ranching re- 
verses was to lose half his range calves 
by depredations on them by the savage 
brutes. 

In the long ago, dogs were the only 
beasts of burden the Indian had. Stu- 
dents of Indian life tell us that the 
horse is a comparatively recent im- 
portation with the Indians. Butler, in 
“The Great Lone Land,” says that as 
late as 1776 the plain Indians of the 
Western prairies remember that their 
horses were procured from white peo- 
ple who lived to the southward. These 
were likely the Spanish colonists in 
Mexico. 

It is plain from the Indian language 
that the Red Men did not always pos- 


sess the horse as a beast of burden. A 
comparison of the words for horse used 
by the Indians will make this plain. In 
Cree a horse is “Mis-ta-tim,” the big 
dog; in Assiniboine, “Sho a thin ga,” a 
great dog; in Blackfoot, “Po no ka mi 
taa,” the Red Deer dog. The Sarcees 
term for the horse is ‘“‘Chistle,”’ seven 
dogs; while the Gros Ventres call him 
“It shou ma shungu,” red dog. It is 
manifest, therefore, that the wild men 
of the Northwest looked upon the horse 
as a new comer, and their reference to 
him in the dog language of their tribe 
would indicate that the animal used as 
beast of burden before the Indians be- 
came equestrian in their habits was 
the dog. 

Transportation of baggage, even af- 
ter horses became numerous, was per- 
formed by dogs. Horses were kept 
for hunting buffalo. In winter they 
were harnessed with bands of buffalo 
hide and hitched to sleds and tobog- 
gans which carried the loads. In sum- 
mer, and in winter, when there was lit- 
tle or no snow, the dogs were tackled 
to two straight poles about 15 feet long 
and fastened together at one end; at 
the other, spread about 8 feet apart. 
Where the poles are lashed together 
at the ends, several folds of dressed 
buffalo skins, which answer for a sad- 
dle, are fastened and laid directly on 
the dog’s shoulders. A_ strip of 
leather attached to this is brought 
round the dog’s neck and made fast 
again at the meeting of the poles. 
Then a hoop is laid across the poles 
a little behind the dog’s rump, and 
interwoven closely with leathern 
thongs, and upon this the burden is 
laid. The contrivance is called a 
travois. Often horses are tackled in 
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the same manner, the poles being as 
long as 25 feet. 

In the North country, where ll 
transportation of supplies and mail is 
by dog train, the animals are gener- 
ally of the wolf breed, and are said to 
be vigorous and longwinded. Huskies 
is the name usually applied to them. 
A hundred miles a day is a common 
journey for them. The endurance of 
the little creatures is something re- 
markable. A story is told of a clerk 
driving out 25 miles from a trading 
post with a dog team, and was imme- 
diately sent back to the post. Hur- 
riedly preparing a packet, he des~ 
patched an Indian driver with the 
same dogs, back to the party he had 
left, and the outfit arrived before the 
party were up in the morning. The 
dogs had thus run 75 miles in a good 
deal under the 24 hours. 

When the half-breeds settled in the 
northern part of the great West, they 
put out poison for wolves and foxes, 


and the Indian dogs in large numbers 


were killed by it. Thus a very im- 
portant mode of winter transportation 
was lost to the Red Man. This prac- 
tice was stopped, however, and the 
dogs soon multiplied to their former 
number. 

In by-gone days, the emulation 
among Indians for dogs as runners 
was so great that all their hard earn- 
ings were spent on them, and the taw- 
dry paraphernalia required to orna- 
ment a first-rate train was as expen- 
sive as it was foolish. The squaw 
might go without her blanket, but the 
buck must have his dogs, and the dogs 
their scarlet ribbons and their bells. 

The Royal Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice in the Far North are using In- 
dian dogs on their patrols. These are 
not bred in the posts of the police, 
but are purchased from the natives 
when young for a mere trifle, and 
trained by the Indian scouts and dog 
drivers of the force. The price of an 
ordinary huskie in the land of the 
midnight sun is about $25, and a re- 
cent police report tells of the sale of 
three dogs for $50 each. The police 
are using over 100 of these Indian 
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dogs in their work in the North. The 
cost of keeping a team of four dogs 
is from $300 to $400 a year, and in 
some cases more than this. 

If it were not for Indian dogs in 
the Northland there would be little 
need of the police. Nearly all rows, 
we are told, are over dogs. Thomp- 
son in his tales of his travels, tells of 
starting out on one occasion with In- 
dians and dogs when the snow was so 
deep that the huskies had fairly to 
swim and haul the heavy sleigh. One 
of the Indian drivers became vexed 
with the conduct of his lead dog, and 
beat him to death. The incident de- 
layed the expedition and was almost 
the cause of bloodshed in the camp. 
The Indian was ordered out for muti- 
nous behavior and handed over to the 
police. Many cases could be cited 
where shooting has followed scraps 
over the huskie dog. ‘ 

The canines of the Red Men were 
a source of great annoyance to. trav- 
elers, and are yet. Palliser, a noted 
traveler, tells that one morning, start- 
ing from camp, his party saw an In- 
dian dog that was a notorious thief, 
actually poke his nose into a kettle 
as it was boiling on the fire, and take 
out a piece of meat. The pests could 
not be kept out of the palisades at the 
forts and trading posts, where the nui- 
sance of their presence was almost 
beyond endurance. They were the ter- 
ror of every woman and child after 
dark. One could hardly step from one 
door to another without being inter- 
rupted by them; and worst of all, they 
made a kennel of the place, and in 
wet weather the stench was unbear- 
able. 

Henry, an old explorer, in an inter- 
esting account of how buffalo were 
captured in pounds, relates that here 
and there among the branches and in- 
terwoven twigs of the buffalo fall, the 
Indians left openings large enough for 
dogs to pass through that they might 
feed on the carcasses of the bulls. He 
remarks that what appeared an ex- 
traordinary thing to him was that 
when buffalo were being driven into 
the pound, on the signal of their ap- 
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proach the Indian dogs would all skulk 
away behind the pound, and not ap- 
proach until the herd entered. It was 
a feast time for the curs, but they had 
the good sense to wait until the feast 
was ready. 

It is roughly estimated that to-day 
there are from 3 to 5 dogs to every 
Indian family on western reserves. 
These canines are utterly useless, but 
the Indian is not satisfied if he has 
not a half dozen following him to the 
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trading store, or the town where he 
goes to buy-his supplies and sells his 
wares. 

Dog fights on the streets of towns 
are common. It has been found im- 
possible to exclude the dogs, and to 
shoot them is a costly undertaking for 
any municipality. And so the pest of 
the Indian dog is inflicted upon white 
neighbors of the reservations, and 
probably will be as long as there are 
Indians and Indian dogs. 





THE DREAM-HOUSE 


Somewhere in the West, I know 
There’s a little bungalow, 

Wee and brown, 

Above the town, 
Where whole plots of red flowers grow— 
(How should I know each one’s name? 
Flowers to me are all the same.) 


There’s a cool verandah, wide, 
There are tiny rooms inside, 


Three or four, 
Maybe more. 


Shut your eyes. Why, if we tried, 
We could play this dingy flat 
Was a bungalow like that. 


Just another year or so— __ 
(Yes, my salary’s small, I know; 
Living’s high) — 


But you and I 


Yet will find our bungalow! 


With the flowers. 


(I’m not to blame! 


How can I know each one’s name?) 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 





THE GOAL 


By Blanche M. Harcourt 


ANTED.—A wealthy elderly 

W/ couple to adopt a grown 

young woman who is tired 

of being self-supporting and 
wants to be loved and petted in a 
home, and to idolize some dear, sweet, 
motherly woman and pamper some 
dear, crotchety old young man. 

This item, appearing in the Chroni- 
cle one morning, caused quite a rip- 
ple, for it appeared prominently on 
the seventh page between Lady Tea- 
zle’s Social Chat and the clever, hu- 
man sketches of everyday struggles 
by Helen Dare. Both Lady Teazle 
and Helen Dare wrote it up the next 
day in their respective columns; re- 
porters were sent to interview the girl 
who had put it in. She could support 
herself, yes, of course; but she was 
lonely. Marry? Yes, even that was 
not impossible—with a dimpling smile 
at the rather dazzled young reporter. 
She even hoped to some day. But 
first she wanted just what she had ad- 
vertised for. No, she could not let 
her picture appear. She gave them 
all delightful interviews, but at the 
end of two weeks no bona fide answer 
had arrived. 

Helene was in despair. She was in 
teal, desperate earnest when she had 
put that advertisement in the news- 
paper. She had counted on the chance 
of its originality winning something 
for her, or at least opening the way for 
her desired end. 

But having been a self-supporting, 
clever business girl for five years, she 
was not daunted. She simply studied 
her problem from another angle. That 
there must be such a couple, whom 
she could adore, she knew. That she 
would grace some wealthy home and 
add joy to a childless old age, she 


also knew. By birth and rearing she 
was entitled to such surroundings. 

A few weeks after her eccentric ad- 
vertisement appeared, Helene, as sec- 
retary of the corporation and privi- 
leged to a certain degree, absented 
herself from her office, and that day, 
carefully dressed for calling, she sur- 
veyed herself in the mirror, and smiled 
encouragement to her reflection. Glan- 
cing at a photograph on the bureau, 
stooping swiftly she kissed it, and 
with closed eyes murmured: “Dear 
God, help me to win!” 

All the way to the Hotel Bellevue 
she was radiant with joy at the pros- 
pective success of her venture, but as 
she sent up her card to Mrs. Carey 
Randolph Fairfax, for a moment her 
courage failed her. She had written 
a quaint note to Mrs. Fairfax asking 
for this interview, and had received a 
charming response, but now she felt 
that she was intruding most horribly, 
and wishéd she could run away. But 
the boy was directing her to Mrs. Fair- 
fax’s apartments and she must see it 
through. 

She made a charming picture as she 
entered. Slightly flushed, proudly 
diffident, she advanced gravely toward 
the tall, slender, gray-haired lady. 

“Mrs. Fairfax, this is most kind of 
you to receive me. But now that I am 
here, I’m frightened to death. Won't 
you please talk until I recover?” 

“Let me introduce the Colonel, Miss 
Fanshaw. He insisted upon being 
present to learn just what your de- 
signs upon me were—but you don’t 
look at all formidable.” 

The kindly tone of Mrs- Fairfax re- 
assured Helene, and a greeted the 
Colonel with a smile. 

“I am so glad you are here, Colonel 
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Fairfax; I have designs on both of 
you.” 

Colonel Fairfax acknowledged her 
greeting with an old-fashioned bow 
and drew forward a chair for her. 

“Is it to be a council of war, Miss 
Fanshaw ?” 

“No, an appeal for love.” 

“For love?” asked Mrs. Fairfax. 

“Just love. My idea of a pessimist 
is one who has never been loved 
enough.” This with a gay litile smile, 
then leaning forward earnestly: “Mrs. 
Fairfax, can you understand a woman 
wanting something so badly that she 
outrages all her own finer principles, 
steps out of the conventional beaten 
path, and hungrily demands of Fate— 
of Divine Chance—almost of God 
Himself—what she wants ?” 

Mrs. Fairfax was so fascinated with 
the mystic pleading of the girl’s face— 
her dark eyes glowing, her words com- 
ing in a rush, her voice trembling with 
emotion—that for a moment she did 
not answer. 


“Perhaps I could understand better 
if I knew what the something was 
that you want.” 

“Just an opportunity to live life to 
the utmost that is in me—life to its 
fullest capacity; to get away from the 


starved, cramped existence of the 
business girl of to-day. Dear God, 
how her soul is crushed out of her with 
the daily wear and tear of her strange 
existence without home or love! One 
weary round of office routine, of flock- 
ing with other lonely women, each 
afraid to tell the others of her strug- 
gle to endure it. A few years of such 
a life marks the business woman apart 
from the really feminine woman; and 
often she goes marked thus through 
- life to a lonely, bitter old age, or out 
of her need makes a commonplace 
marriage without any of the fervor 
and glow and miracle-building love 
which perpetuates itself in another hu- 
man life. Oh, Mrs. Fairfax, you do 
not know, you cannot imagine, the 
tragedy, of hundreds of such lives to- 
day!” 

As Helene paused, breathless, Col. 
Fairfax stirred uneasily in his chair, 
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but did not speak, and Helene con- 
tinued in a calmer tone: 

“To-day, at twenty-five, that is the 
future I am facing. Unless I make 
some desperate struggle now, before 
it is too late, I too shall become one 
of the half-human women. Oh, I can- 
not bear to have everything within me 
die in that way. Even the tiniest of 
insect life can reach fulfillment. Only 
our human life is crushed and denied. 
Perhaps I feel this more than the av- 
erage woman does, because there is 
so much within me aching, yearning— 
so much to be lived that I cannot live 
in my present life. I have proved 
that I am capable of supporting my- 
self, but I want more than mere ex- 
istence. I want home surroundings, an 
atmosphere of love, the days filled 
with the dear little common acts of 
deference to the older members of the 
household, to feel their brooding care 
and guardianship over me. I have 
never had any of this. My parents 
died before I was eighteen. They were 
not happy in their marriage, and I 
spent my childhood and girlhood in 
boarding schools. And now I want to 
fill in the empty gap before I find it is 
too late. Oh, I think I could grow so 
beautifully happy in such surround- 
ings that I would make a world of 
happiness for some husband and wife 
who loved each other dearly, but who 
had missed the love of children! Mrs. 
Fairfax, do you think it would be pos- 
sible for you to adopt me into your 
home, and let me love you as your own 
daughter? I could adore you, I know. 
I want to be spoiled and pampered in 
a real home.” For a moment there 
were tears in Helene’s eyes, then with 
a brave smile she added. “Perhaps 
that is rather a babyish ambition for 
a woman of twenty-five, but,” and with 
a little rush Helene crossed over to 
Mrs. Fairfax and gathered her hands 
into a warm, compelling clasp as she 
dropped on her knees beside her—“I 
could build so much happiness for 
both of us if you only could!” 

“Adopt you?” echoed Mrs. Fairfax. 
“I doubt that I understand. Carey,” 
turning to her husband, “what are we 
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to say to this extraordinary girl?” 

“Oh, please, do not decide my fate 
now!” implored Helene, rising “Let 
me explain more fully.” 

“Pray do,” urged the Colonel in a 
rather cold voice. 

“T have money sufficient to live on 
comfortably for a year. If I travel, 
I'll have to come back at the end of the 
year without a cent, and begin the 
same old lonely life over again. If, 
instead, you will let me live with you 
—let me be a daughter to you, without 
any legal adoption or claim upon you, 
just adopt me in your hearts and let 
me live with the warmth and joy of 
loving you and being loved—then at 
the end of the year I shall have de- 
veloped so humanly that I can take up 
the struggle again in a healthier, hap- 
pier, saner mind—and, I hope, in a 
new field. But I shall have had a 
beautiful year, however it ends. 
Please,” very pleadingly, “out of all 
the happy years of your lives, could 
you not give me just one?” 

“My dear Miss Fanshaw, why don’t 
you marry?” bluntly asked the Col- 
onel. 

Helene flushed warmly, and again a 
look of intense yearning came into 
her dark eyes, and she spoke very 
sofly : 

“T hope to—some day. But first, if 
I can live one happy year of girlhood, 
how much more sure I should be of 
making another happy! You see, I 
have never in all my life known the at- 
mosphere of a happy home; so how 
could I be sure that I could make a 
happy home for some one else?” 

“But why have you come to us?” 
asked the Colonel. “Have you no 
friends to whom you might go and 
live with for a year?” 

“I think Fate led me here,” answer- 
ed Helene musingly. “I have known 
Mrs. Fairfax by sight for some time, 
and have loved here every time I saw 
her. The other day I read in the news- 
paper that you were soon going to 
Washington. I want to get entirely 
away from the last five lonely years 
and everything connected with them. 
Why,” with a little shrug, “I think it 


was just an inspiration to come to 
you. And now”’—turning to Mrs. Fair- 
fax again—“I am going to leave you 
to think over this foolish-sounding 
plan of mine. You have both been 
very kind to listen to me at all. Won't 
you, in the month before you leave for 
Washington, let me see you often, 
Mrs. Fairfax, to assure you of my 
right to claim association with you? 
I really think you will like my pedi- 
gree, even if you can’t like me, and 
then, if you do not want me, it will 
have been a rare joy to have known 
you for a short time.” 

“You present rather a serious prob- 
lem, Miss Fanshaw,” said Mrs. Fair- 
fax. “But I am quite disposed to like 
you very much; so we must see each 
other soon.” 

With a few words of adieu, Helene 
left, so happy that she immediately 
took steps to arrange for a year’s ab- 
sence from her office, and in the next 
few days installed her successor; then 
she proceeded to devote herself to 
winning the love of the Colonel and 
Mrs. Fairfax. 

Helene’s campaign of love was so 
successful, her powers of persuasion 
so subtle, that she really did accom- 
pany Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax to 
Washington. Mrs. Fairfax found her 
a devoted daughter, and the Colonel, 
although protesting all along, found 
her a source of constant delight. She 
coaxed and cajoled him, and made him 
do things he didn’t want to do, but at 
the same time she pampered him in 
all his little whims, until Mrs. Fairfax 
protested that she was spoiling him. 
But Helene declared that the three of 
them were spoiling one another, and 
that was why they were so very happy. 

Life took on a new meaning for Col- 
onel and Mrs. Fairfax. There was a 
magic about Helene’s ability to make 
people happy and comfortable. There 
were a thousand and one little things 


‘she thought of for them both. She 


mothered them and petted them, and 
again was as sweet and obedient as a 
little child. Under Helene’s clever 
management Mrs. Fairfax was one of 
the most beautifully gowned women 
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in Washington that winter. They 
made a charming picture—the tall, 
white-haired woman with the slender, 
dark-eyed, glowing girl beside her— 
and they were always together.. Mrs. 
Fairfax declared she felt like a debu- 
tante herself, and Helene vowed she 
looked it. 

And the girl was indeed happy. 
She radiated joy, and in her new life 
soon made many friends. Mrs. Fairfax 
grew very proud of the success of her 
protege as the winter wore on, and 
Helene attracted several of Washing- 
ton’s most distinguished men to her 
little court. Her cult was simplicity, 
which had its own attraction in a city 
of such formality as Washington, and 
with Helene it was a rare art. She 
was not brilliant, but she had a keen 
sense of humor, a rare appreciation of 
the beautiful, and a wonderful under- 
standing of the human needs of those 
about her. In all, she was a charming 
woman, and the wistful look of yearn- 
ing in her dark eyes only made her 
smile more tender and winning. 

One night at a dinner, when Helene 
was obviously enjoying the attentions 
of a young French count attached to 
one of the embassies, she was rather 
startled when he said: 

“Mademoiselle, for what is it that 
* you are always looking? It is always 
there—the question in your eyes.” 

For a moment she was silent; then: 
“I suppose it is what all the world is 
looking for, is it not?” 

“But I am not sure that all the world 
is looking for the same thing; so we 
will forget all the world. For one lit- 
tle moment there are just you and I in 
all the world.” The count gazed at her 
ardently, but it stirred Helene not at 
all, and she smiled brilliantly at him 
as she replied: 

“Ah, but, Count, I could not for even 
‘one little moment’ banish all my 
friends in that fashion. I love them all 
too much. But when I find what I am 
looking for I will be able to tell you 
the greatest secret in the world.” 

Helene wondered from this trivial 
conversation if it were possible that 
her quest was apparent to all the world 
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or was it that the. Count, as a true 
Frenchman, had simply divined a little 
more from gazing into her eyes so ar- 
dently. Again that night she breathed 
her earnest prayer; “Dear God, help 
me to win!” 

As the winter wore on, Helene won- 
dered if her desperate effort. to gain 
her real happiness was going to fail, 
after all. But one day, just about two 
months before the end of her “beau- 
tiful year,” Louis - Mathews’ return 
from abroad was recorded in the news- 
papers. Helene’s eyes glowed as she 
read the item, and she closed them 
for a moment. Oh, the joy of seeing 
him again, meeting him on his own 
ground this time! He would not rec- 
ognize her, she was sure. Even her 
name would not mean anything. It 
was too far a stretch from a San Fran- 
cisco business office to a Washington 
drawing room. What fun it would be, 
what an advantage she would have 
over him! 

She flew to the Colonel. ‘Darling 
dear, there is a man here in Washing- 
ton I want to know right away. Will 
you find out what clubs he belongs to 
and call on him and bring him to din- 
ner?” 

“My dear child, what is all this? 
What are you so excited about? A 
mere man! I am flattered for my 
sex.” 

“No,” she replied, “that would not 
do, would it? I suppose I’ll have to 
wait until I meet him somewhere, but 
I don’t want to wait. Isn’t it provok- 
ing!” 

“If you really want him,” said the 
Colonel, “the surest way is to go out 
and adopt him,” and a sly smile hov- 
ered about his lips. 

Helene sparkled at his witticism. 
“Oh, I really think I will!” She 
laughed as she departed. 

It was not long before she met Louis 
Mathews, and she was right in her sur- 
mise. He showed no sign of recogni- 
tion when he was presented to her, but 
it soon became evident that he was 
very much interested in the lovely 
Miss Fanshaw. There was a look in 
her eyes sometimes which he could 
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not quite fathom. She reminded him 
of some one. Whenever they met 
she had a little manner of-turning to 
greet him, as if meeting an old friend, 
and he found it adorable, but it mysti- 
fied him. Sometimes he found himself 
smiling at her clear across a room 
when only she and he were aware of 
some little element of humor in the 
crowd. At the play he would discover 
himself looking at her at a moment of 
special interest to him, and always, 
when he looked, no matter whether 
she was facing him directly, herself 
talking, or listening, she would turn 
and answer that look of his. He was 
more fascinated than he had ever 
been before. 

It was not until Helene was ill for 
a week that he realized how much she 
had filled his life these last few 
weeks. He missed her horribly 
everywhere he went. In vain he 
looked for any answering smile in the 
faces around him. His was rather a 


cold, analytical nature, and falling in. 
love had been a weakness which he 


had never indulged in. He thought 
he knew the science of life too well. 
He was really a very brilliant man, 
and at thirty-five had made a name 
for himself as a writer of fiction 
founded on rather deeply scientific 
facts. But now all his science availed 
him naught, and he realized that he 
wanted more than science in his life 
—he wanted love, he wanted Helene. 
He could hardly wait till he should 
see her again and tell her of his love. 

“Dearest,” said Helene to Mrs. 
Fairfax one evening, “this adventure 
of mine in search of love has turned 
out so perfectly with you and the Col- 


onel that I knew it would also bring 


me the deeper, different love my wo- 
Man-nature craved. Who do you 
think loves me?” she breathed as 
she held Mrs. Fairfax in a tight em- 
brace. 

“Every one who knows you, dar- 
ling,” answered Mrs. Fairfax. 

“How sweet of you, Tante-darling!”’ 
cried Helene. “But Louis Mathews 
loves me more than all the world, and 
oh, Tante, I love him, love him, love 
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him with all my soul! I am- so 
happy!” 

But Helene did not reveal to the 
Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax her effort to 
win that love; only to Louis belonged 
that confidence. And she found it 
rather difficult to reveal so much to 
him. 

“Louis,” she said one day, “I wish 
you would tell me just how a man 
really loves a woman.” 

“Dearest, I do not know how a man 
loves a woman—perhaps in a thou- 
sand different ways. I know only that 
I love you with all the strength of my 
being—love you and want you,” and 
he drew her to him in a close embrace. 
Helene was adorably shy with her 
lover, but now she surprised him with 
the fervor of her embrace. 

“And you would love me always, 
no matter what you should learn about 
me?” 

“Always, I hope. But what dread- 
ful thing is there to learn about you,” 
mimicking her her serious tone. 

“Perhaps you will not want to marry 
me when you do learn.” 

“Then I advise you to marry me 
first and confess afterward. You dar- 
ling child, what a serious look! Is 


there anything really troubling you?” 


“I love you so much, Louis! It 
almost hurts,” and again she held him - 
close. 

Presently, with an alluring sparkle 
in her eyes, she said: 

“I am going to tell you a story, and 
while I tell it you are to sit with your 
eyes closed.” She pressed each lid 
down with a soft kiss. “It is to be 
a sort of moving: picture entertain- 
ment. You are to see the different 
scenes before your mental vision 
while I talk. Ready?” 

The man laughed, and entered into 
the fun of the thing. Helene began:in 
a crisp, business-like voice: 

“Scene 1—Business office in - San 
Francisco. Girl at desk in corner. 
Enter a man from the hallway. 
Speaks a few words to girl. She 
presses button on desk and speaks 
over the phone. Requests man to en- 
ter inner office. Girl stares for a long 
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time at door which closes behind 
man; then, picking up a pencil, writes 
his name several times on pad. 

Scene 2—Same office, same girl. 
Same man enters. Again is announced 
and disappears into inner office. Pres- 
ently returns with manager of office, 
and the two dictate a long time to the 
girl, sometimes one man _ speaking, 
sometimes the other. Manager re- 
turns to inner office, and leaves 
stranger to finish work with girl. 

“Scene 2 is repeated several times 
for a period covering several weeks. 
Girl now looks forward to the days 
which will bring stranger to office. 
Always they exchange courteous 
greetings upon his arrival and de- 


parture. Girl appears a different 
creature in his presence, loses the 
prim little dignified attitude she 


maintains before the rest of office 
force. She listens glowingly to every 
idle comment stranger makes. 

“Scene 3—While man waits for au- 
dience one day, girl offers him a book 
to read, but instead of reading it, he 
remains discussing the book with her, 
and finally draws from his pocket an 
exquisitely bound little volume. Girl 
expresses delight and handles little 
book lovingly. Because of her intelli- 
gent appreciation of the beauty of the 
hand-tooled binding, on the impulse 
of the moment man gives book to girl. 
She does not want to accept it at first, 
but finally does so, with very sincere 
thanks, and man hurries into inner of- 
fice a little embarrassed at his own 
impulsive action. When he closes 
door, girl kisses book, and holds it 
tightly over her heart. It is the most 
exquisite gift the girl has ever re- 
ceived.” 

Helene paused for a moment, then 
very softly, and speaking in her natu- 
tal voice, went on: 

“The book was a hand-bound vol- 
ume of Rossetti’s poems, Louis.” 

“Rossetti’s poems!” exclaimed 
Louis, as he sat up and opened his 
eyes. ‘Why, Helene, I gave my vol- 
ume of Rossetti away in a like man- 
ner. But, you little witch, how did 
you know about it?” 
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“Because you gave it—to me.” 

“Helene!” exclaimed Louis, staring 
at her, blank amazement on his face. 
“My dear child, I do not quite under- 
stand.” 

“Louis, Louis, I was that girl! 
you not remember me?” 

“But, Helene,” began Louis, then 
stopped and gazed at her. “I do re- 
member her eyes—such haunting eyes. 
And her name—Miss Fanshaw—does 
come back to me now. And you are 
that Miss Fanshaw! Helene, I can’t 
quite believe it. You are different.” 

“The same girl, Louis, but I am dif- 
ferent, and love has wrought the 
change. Then I was a lonely, tired 
little waif, with few friends and abso- 
lutely no real home nor love. There 
was a world of longing locked up 
within me—longing for the bright 
things of life—home, friends, the 
pleasures of young people. The daily 
routine of office work was wearing on 
both body and soul. Mere existence, 
with a roof over one’s head and food 
three times a day, is not life, and I 
was starving for life. I had so much 
to give, so much to live! Everything 
in me was being crushed. Ah, it was 
all too horrible! I am different now 
because to-day I am living with the 
warmth and sunshine of love around 
me. Oh, how my heart aches for all 
those lonely little business girls who 
are struggling out there in the world 
without love! Louis, Louis, Louis, 
how could I have endured it if you 
had not come!” 

“But still I do not understand,” be- 
gan Louis. 

“Helene stepped behind his chair 
and clasped her hands over his eyes. 

“You did not know,” she whispered, 
“but I loved you from the moment I 
saw you. Something within me stirred 
into life when you spoke to me. That 
was three years ago in a San Fran- 
cisco business office, and you do not 
remember me. But you came, and 
your coming made the whole of life 
sweet for me. When you left, I was 
filled with despair. I felt that, if I 
could only have known you—met you 
under different circumstances, we 


Do 
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should have been friends. Night and 
day the thought of you filled my life. 
Just loving you added new joy to 
each day, and so the days wore on into 
years—two whole years. If you could 
know all you meant to me in those 
years! I wrote long letters to you, 
pictured a thousand scenes with you 
as the central figure always, read your 
books over and over, even though your 
scientific analysis of life did not sat- 
isfy me quite. During those years I 
led an intense inner life, which only 
shut me off more completely from the 
life about me. But just loving you 
satisfied me for the time.” 

“Then came a wild restlessness. I 
could not stop loving you, and sud- 
denly I realized that I wanted love in 
return. I could not bear to think that 
all this love was in vain. It was then 
that I decided to go out into the world 
and find you, and learn just why I 
loved you so much. I knew that 
Washington was your home, that was 
all I had to build on.” 

“Helene, my little love!” murmured 
Louis as he unclasped her hands and 
kissed each one tenderly. 

Helene went on: “Love gave me 
courage, although it was a rather des- 
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perate girl who started out in search 
of love; but love wirs all. Love won 
for me a place in the lives of Colonel 
and Mrs. Fairfax,” and Helene told 
him how she had come to live with 
them, how she had taken every cent 
she had in the world and staked it 
on this one year in search of love, 
how she had prayed “Dear God, help 
me to win!” every day, almost every 
hour, through all these months, how 
she had filled the days with loving 
thoughts and tender care for Colonel 
and Mrs. Fairfax, in order to develop 
into the sweet and happy girl who 
could hope to win his love. 

“Louis, Louis, can you respect a 
girl who would so gamble with fate— 
a girl who would stake all on one 
venture? Can you love such a schem- 
ing, highway-robber sort of a girl? 
Can you marry a beggar without a 
penny to her name?” 

For answer Louis swept her into his 
arms and held her in a smothering em- 
brace. “Love you, my darling! I 
adore your brave, dauntless spirit, but 
you make me feel unworthy of such a 
glorious love. What can I do to de- 
serve you?” 

“Love me,” breathed Helene. 
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If you have heard a wolf complaining, 
From a far lake’s lonely shore, 

Where the reeds hold the trail-spent wreckage, 
Of one who has gone before— 

Then you have felt that soulless sorrow, 

That walks in a lean-land’s night— 

Heard the winds complain o’er those who came, 
Unscathed from the Barrens white. 


No doubt you’ve welcomed the gaslight’s glow, 
When the toil of the trail was o’er. 

Over your wine, you renounced your claim, 
To that lone-land’s golden store. 

But you who have braved the Northland trail— 
You who have tasted her woes— 

Nothing but death can loosen the lure, 
That calls you back to her snows. 


CuHartT Pitt. 
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IN THE BALANCE 


By Emma Sarepta Yule 


Y JOVE! I’m glad to separate 
B myself from this beast.” With 

which heart-felt words, Jack 

Hiller, supervising teacher in the 
province of Iloilo, Island of Panay, 
stiffly dismounted from his sturdy lit- 
tle Philippine pony and gave the reins 
to the bare-footed muchacho who 
stood waiting. 

“Isn’t this a hell of a place to call 
home ?” Hiller muttered, as he looked 
at the tiny nipa shack on its stilts 
among the ragged-leaved banana 
plants. With an unpleasant laugh he 
walked toward the house, as heedless 
of the sloppy mud as he was of the 
dripping papaya trees and the long, 
drenched banana leaves that swished 
against his already soaked khaki rain 
cape. 

“What would some of the old bunch 
say if they saw me now?” he said to 
himself. “Me, the fastidious Jack, who 
chafed because his dad’s ten-roomed 
cottage in beautiful old Berkeley was 
not quite up to his taste. Me, the 
fussy chap who flew into a temper 
because his sister put a cushion with 
the wrong tone color into his den. 
Well, dear little kid, I guess I’d think 
any old thing would harmonize with 
this dreariness.” A faint, boyish 
smile relieved for a moment the bitter, 
hard expression around his mouth. But 
only for a moment; the hardness soon 
came back with an added bitterness 
as he muttered: “What would Helen 
say?” His knuckles showed white 
through the tan on his hands as. he 
clutched the riding whip he carried. 
“God! What would she say!” The 
man’s body slowly slumped as though 
the muscles had given way. Water- 
soaked, drooping, he looked not unlike 


the dejected appearing banana plants 
that hung over the path. With an ef- 
fort he brought his nerves, his mus- 
cles into use again. Half-speaking 
the words, “Hold on, old chap!” he 
straightened his shoulders and pushed 
on through the mud, muttering as he 
splashed. along, “Come, chuck it! 
Brace up! Don’t funk! Why, Jackie, 
you should be doing the happy whist- 
ling turn, for you’re—— No, damned 
if I’ll call this bird roost home. There 
is no such word for the white man in 
the provinces of the Philippines.” 

Mounting the shaky bamboo ladder 
he went into the house, saying as he 
opened the door, “Hello Felisa!” 

“Buenas tardes!” The soft-voiced 
greeting was spoken by a_ Filipino 
girl as she rose from a low bamboo 
stool. 

“Senor is very wet?” she asked, 
drawing her trailing, stiffly starched, 
bright-flowered skirt around her and 
tucking it in the band in front, as she 
came to Jack and took his hat and rain 
cape. 

“Yes, soaked,” Jack answered, in a 
sort of mixture of Spanish and the 
vernacular. “Been riding for two 
hours in this downpour.” 

The man sat down in the one of the 
two chairs in the room: that offered 
the least discomfort. 

Schuffling across the bamboo-slat 
floor, her half-slippers, or chinelas, 
playing a flapping tattoo as she 
moved, Felisa brought a pair of large 
chinelas to where Jack sat. Squatting 
down in front of him, she began un- 
winding the felt puttees which he wore 
instead of leggings.. Every now and 
then she stopped to toss back the big, 
stiff, queerly folded, bertha-like collar 
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which kept getting in her way as she 
slowly went about her task. 

Jack leaned wearily back, taking no 
note of the accustomed service. The 
sound of a hungry grunt coming from 
under the bamboo floor caused him to 
lift his head. He started to speak, 
stopped, laid his head back again, 
with the reflection, “Oh, hell; what’s 
the use of nagging the kid. It’s a 
great deal easier for me to get used 
to the pigs under the house than it is 
for her to learn to keep them out.” 

Jack’s right foot was dry and com- 
fortable in its red velvet chinela. Fe- 
lisa was beginning to unwind the put- 
tee from his left leg when the sound 
of carromata wheels and the words: 
“maestro,” “casa,” came sifting 
through the swali shutter-like win- 
dows which were closed against the 
rain. Unpracticed steps came up the 
ladder. The door opened simultane- 


ously with the eager, quick knock, and 
a girlish voice asked, ‘““Does Mr. —— 


“Helen! Here!” The nipa house 
swayed with the force of Jack’s leap 
from his chair. 

“Oh, Jack, haven’t I surprised you? 
And do you really live in this funny, 
awful place?” exclaimed the unex- 
pected visitor, as she sprang forward 
and threw her arms around the dazed 
man’s neck. 

“You see,” she chattered on, “I got 
kind of worried about you, and I read 
about some dreadful disease called 
rinderpest, or something breaking out 
here, and I was afraid you might get 
it, and then I didn’t have anything 
very interesting to do this summer, so 
I just thought that it would be nice to 
come over and marry you and share 
your hardships and everything. I had 
just a lovely time on the Mongolia 
coming over. Everybody was so nice 
and so interested in my coming. I felt 
quite like a heroine. It’s raining just 
awful and it was pretty bad riding in 
that little cart way out here. I’m all 
soppy wet, and, why you are, too. 
Where is the stove?” 

“That’s one of the luxuries we dis- 
pense with in this sunny land.” Jack’s 
voice had a queer, metallic, dull sound. 
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Helen Dawson looked at him more 
closely than she had, and her own 
voice had lost some of its assured 
eagerness as she asked: “You haven't 
said you are glad to see me You are, 
aren’t you? Is this where you really 
live? Who is that woman?” looking 
towards Felisa, who, on Helen’s sud- 
den entrance, had risen, pulled her 
tucked-up skirt down so that it swept 
out on the floor. As the American 
girl’s inquiring glance fell on her she 
put her hand up in the familiar move- 
ment of adjusting her large-checked 
bertha-like collar. 

The curious blue eyes met the ques- 
tioning brown. Who can tell what 
subtle messages were flashed from 
one to the other. 

There was a new note in the fair 
girl’s voice as she said: “I thought 
you wrote me that your servants were 
all boys.” Her arms slipped from 
Jack’s shoulders as she spoke. 

“So they are.” The man’s face 
looked gray in spite of the dark tan 
of the tropics. 

“Then who is that girl, and why is 
she here?” Helen’s voice was cold. 

“She is———” The words would not 
come. 

“Oh, Jack! Not your wife?” The 
girl’s voice, no longer cold, quivered 
with fear, alarm, love. 

“No—that is—not really—not ex- 
actly.” Jack’s dry lips twisted as he 
tried to form the words. 

The softness, eagerness and joy left 
Helen Dawson’s face. The curves of 
her vibrant, lithe body seemed to 
straighten. It was as though a plas- 
tic body had suddenly hardened. The 
only vital thing apparent was anger. 
Not simple anger, but anger mixed 
with revulsion, disgust, the anger of 
outraged pride. 

“I quite understand.” The words 
sounded like the breaking off of bits 
of icicles. “Pardon my sudden break- 
ing in upon your domestic bliss. I'll 
intrude no longer.” The angered girl 
seemed to fill the little room as she 
turned towards the door. 

Jack stood as though life had 
stopped. A movement of the little, 
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dark-eyed creature standing back in 
the shadow touched a nerve center and 
roused him. His shoulders lifted. A 
wave of red swept like a flooding tide 
over his face. 

“One moment.” He almost shot the 
words out. “No, you do not under- 
stand. I am not sure that you ever 
can understand. But I owe it to you, 
to myself, and yes, to Felisa, to ex- 
plain, to try to make you understand.” 

“Explanations are quite superfluous, 
Mr. Hiller,” Helen started toward the 
door. Jack, fully alive now, reached 
the door first and with his back against 
it faced Helen with these words, “they 
may be, but you must hear them. Oh, 
Helen, little girl ’ The cold look 
that met his eyes checked the heart- 
cry. Like one doing a simple duty 
he went on. 

“You see this house. This, and 
worse has been, not my home, not 
where I have lived, but where I have 
had something to eat and a partial 
shelter for two years. To this kind 
of a place I have come after the day’s 
work, hard work, for I cannot get in- 
terested in it. Night after night, the 
same old thing. Not a soul to talk to. 
Lonely! My God! The utter damable 
loneliness of it. I grew afraid of my- 
self, afraid I’d turn coward and go 
home or get out of it some way. To 
save myself I turned to brandy. It 
brought forgetting. It was hardly 
weeks before I was in the clutches of 
drink. I suppose no day saw me 
really free from it. The few Ameri- 
cans I sometimes saw warned me that 
I'd better stop or it would kill me. I 
was beyond caring, beyond knowing. 
I neglected myself, my muchachos, 
of course neglected me and my 
house. I, the well-dressed, particular 
Jack Hillar cared little that he was un- 
shaven, unkempt, or that in his 
habits he was becoming little better 
than the natives. I am not sur- 
prised at your disgust. I was not ex- 
actly the kind that the Berkeley co-ed. 
puts on her list. I was down and 
out, sick, soul and body, a drunken 
sodden excuse for a man, when 
Felisa here undertook to save me. 
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How she came into my life does. not 
matter here. What. she did for me, 
how she did it, God and the angels 
know. I know only in part, but this I 
do know, a man stands here to-day 
because of her woman’s care and love. 
No, do not scorn, love is not the pecu- 
liar prerogative of the woman with 
the white skin.” 

“Neither does truth seem to be the 
peculiar characteristic of the man 
with the white skin.” Helen almost 
hurled the words out. With gather- 
ing bitterness she went on: “It doubt- 
less afforded you diversion to write to 
me letters filled with terms of affec- 
tion during this tragic time you so 
tellingly describe. Or, I see, they 


were probably done for practice to 
aid you in giving effect to the little 
melodrama you have been enacting 
with your self-sacrificing dusky hero- 
dark 


ine.” Helen’s blue eyes were 
with hurt pride. 

At her words, her tone, a look of 
startled dismay, fear, such as comes 
to the face of a man climbing a pre- 
cipice when he feels the vine he is 
clinging to, giving way, came over 
Jack’s, face. He stared, hopeless 
helpless. A quick breath, a_ slight 
rustle of stiff skirts stirred him. He 
looked at the little creature who was 
shrinking against the wall. His eye 
fell on a colored advertisement over 
her head, in which the virtues of Col- 
gate’s tooth-paste were proclaimed by 
the wonderful teeth of a_ laughing, 
golden-haired beauty arrayed in a red 
velvet gown. He had left this decora- 
tion on the wall because Felisa had 
thought it so pretty and had cried so 
when he had spoken of burning it. 
His hands made a movement as if to 
tear it down, as the cause, the symbol 
of his misery. He heard, suddenly, as 
if for the first time that day, the 
dreary patter of the rain, the ineffably 
dreary swish of the split banana 
leaves. Again he felt the despairing 
loneliness of his first months. Again 
he was in a pit, and could see no stars 
above. Then he remembered the love, 
the patience of the dark-skinned girl . 
looking at him now with the eyes of 
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an animal who fears her mate or her 
young will be taken from her. One 
by one, little acts of slave-like ser- 
vice and of tender love came to his 
mind. Acts which he had taken and 
which had helped to pull him out of 
the pit. His heart softened. The 
glaring picture no longer angered him. 
He felt almost tender about it. Then 
a new anger gripped him, and he 
turned fiercely upon the girl who was 
of his own kind. His low voice be- 
trayed the effort he was making to 
keep himself in hand. “My letters to 
you, Helen, were sincere. No word 
of affection was written that did not 
carry more than it expressed. Not a 
word of longing that was not felt. 
Felt! Helen, can’t you understand 
that it was my love, my longing for 
you that made this place so empty, 
that sent me down, down. 

“Wronged you? Possibly. But my 
conscience tells me that my _ great 
wrong was to Felisa. For her sacri- 
ficing, slave like devotion, what have 
I given her? A little decent kindness. 
I have not misunderstood the dumb 
pleading in her eyes that I would give 
her the right to my American name. 
But that I could not do. The home 
folks, you, all of the old life, cried out 
against it. I could not even think of 
it. Yet, selfish coward that I am, I’ve 
gone on letting things drift, each day 
chafing more and more under the bur- 
den. For with the return of my old 
self came the call of the old ties, the 
rebellion against these. How I have 
hated it all! The irritating customs, 
habits, services, a thousand things, 
myself, even Felisa. This is my 
shame. This is where I condemn my- 
self. Taking all here and longing for 
the time when my contract should ex- 
pire, and I could go home to you!” 

Helen’s face had not softened while 
Jack spoke. At his last words she cut 
in almost fiercely: “You would have 
dared come back to me with the mem- 
ory of this!” By the angry girl’s 
glance, Felisa might have been the 
bamboo stool or the tooth-paste ad- 
vertisement. 

“I hope I should not have forgotten 
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her. Even a dog remembers the hand 
that has cared for it.” Jack’s voice 
had hardened again. 

“With this home’”—Helen’s scorn 
on the word home was burning—“as a 
part of your life, you would have in- 
sulted me by asking me to make a 
home for you?” 

“I suppose I would. I am only a 
man, not a hero.” The answer was 
spoken in a colorless voice. 

“You are only a brute. 
and let me pass.” 
stamped her foot. 

“Very well. As you will not or can- 
not understand. Only wait a minute 
and I'll drive back with you. It will 
be dark before you reach the steamer.” 
He spoke the words of every-day cour- 
tesy, mechanically; and mechanically, 
as though they were numb, he moved 
toward the chair where his shoe and 
puttee lay. 

“I came much farther alone and I 
will return alone.” The little house 
was vibrating with the violent opening 
and closing of the door ere Jack 
reached the chair from which he had 
risen so abruptly only a few minutes 
before—minutes, it seemed to him, 
him, years, a lifetime. 

* ok 


Step aside 


The girl almost 


* % 


That night, as the inter-island 
steamer, “J. Bustamente,” under slow 
bell, was feeling her way through the 
darkness along the southern coast of 
Panay Island, Helen Dawson lay face 
downward on her berth, sobbing in 
pure rage and pride. As she clutched 
the pillows or pounded them with 
clenched fists, she fairly hissed the 
words, “brute,” “beast,” “a common 
black woman.” “How I hate him!” 

Two men were standing by the rail 
just outside her cabin, smoking and 
talking. A slight change in the ship’s 
course brought their voices distinctly 
to the sobbing girl’s ears. 

“I see the Berkeley girl is going 
back with us,” said one. “What’s 
up ° san 

These words sent a shock through 
Helen that made her clutched hands 
relax their hold on the pillow, before 
a cynical voice answered: “Oh, there 

\ 
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were probably two surprises at a nipa 
casa to-day. The lonely lover was 
surprised to see the unexpected bride- 
to-be, who, to cheer up the said wait- 
ing lover, had braved the fearful dan- 
gers of a trip across the Pacific on a 
liner. The said brave bride was prob- 
ably surprised to find the lonely lover 
resting his head on a camesa covered 
bosom instead of waiting for a shirt- 
waist covered one, and,” he added, 
with a bitter life, “as a soft, quiet, 
resting place, preference, doubtless, 
could be given to the camesa.” 

His matter-of-fact companion ig- 
nored the comment and inquired with 
evident interest: “Do you know any- 
thing about the facts in the case? I 
believe Miss Dawson said the man’s 
name was Hiller. He is a supervising 
teacher or something. I wasn’t much 
interested until I saw the girl on board 
again going back to Manila.” 

“Yes, I know some of the facts. I 
know that this same brave and heroic 


bride found to-day in the nipa box, 
Hiller has called home for months, a 
Filipino girl who has been with him 


for a year or more. I know, also, 
that the said bride would have found 
instead of the pretty normal, fairly fit 
Jack whom she did find to-day, a six- 
by-two piece of ground marked, may- 
be, with a board, and filled with drink- 
killed Jack, had it not been for the 
slavish love and care of this Filipino 
girl. Calls for a pretty little scene of 
Christian gratitude, doesn’t it? But, 
by Jove! can’t you see my lady, with 
the golden hair, do the withering, 
high-and-mighty act on the little black 
haired querida. Whew!” 

“Well,” said his companion, “I must 
say it was a pretty tough proposition 
for her to run up against.” 

“Tough? Yes! Because she has 
led a pampered, self-centered life.” 
There was resentment in the cynical 
voice. “What was she doing while 
the Filipino girl was caring for and 
saving Hiller? Writing him reams of 
slushy lies about her love, and sending 
him silk socks for Christmas—or 
woolen ones—’twould be all the sense 
she had.” 
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“But,” ‘the man argued, “she came 
all the way from California to marry 
him.” 

“Very true,” replied the other, “and 
why? Because it was an interesting, 
romantic thing to do. She could be 
in the lime light, the heroic bride, 
center of attraction all the way over, 
to say nothing of the two days’ wait 
in Manila. I chuckled when I saw 
her leave the dock to-day in the car- 
romata. I thought, ‘Now, my lady, 
you are up against the real thing.’ And 
yet, like a fool, I hoped she might 
brace up and prove the thoroughbred. 
You see,” he added almost tenderly, 
“my mother was an American woman 
and I like to think that there are no 
yellow streaks in the stock.” 

“All the same,” said his compan- 
ion, as he lighted a fresh cigarette, 
“poor little girl, it was tough, and I’m 
mighty sorry for her. She must be 
feeling pretty bad to-night.” 

“She probably thinks she is. But 
take it from me, Jack Hiller is having 
a taste of the real thing. He is in a 
hell so black that anything he’s been 
through before will seem, by compari- 
son, like heaven with the golden 
streets, and all the rest of the celestial 
paraphernalia thrown in. And I'll lay 
ten to one,” he added, as he walked 
away, “the little querida is finding the 
petate on the bamboo-slat floor no 
flower-strewn downy couch this night. 
Poor little devil.” 

For a long time after the two men 
had gone to their cabins, blissfully ig- 
norant that their words had been heard 
by the one most concerned, Helen, 
ace still buried inethe pillows, lay 
perfectly quiet, scarcely conscious that 
the talking had stopped and that the 
deck was silent. 

The storm of anger and pride was 
over. For the first time since she 
had slammed the door of the nipa 
house after her, she was thinking de- 
finitely of Jack. The last words 
spoken by the cynical voice outside 
her cabin window had projected him 
and the tiny leaf-thatched shack into 
her consciousness. “Was he suffering 
to-night?” It had not occurred to her 
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in her self-centered passion that all 
the unhappiness, the suffering, had not 
fallenon her. “He did look worn and 
thin, and his brown eyes”—how she 
had always loved to kiss him on his 
eyes, first on the left one, then on the 
right—“they were so sad and tired- 
looking to-day.” Maybe if she had 
kissed them they would have looked 
brighter and happier. “I wish I had,” 
she said to the hard pillow. She 
thought of the dreary, comfortless 
little room which she had not really 
noticed when there. She recalled the 
glaring tooth-paste advertisement. 
“How perfectly fearful it was! And 
Jack loves good pictures and comfy, 
pretty things. The pictures I brought 
with me would have so pleased him. 

I’m sure the walls were dark; I don’t 
seem to remember anything but brown 
in the room; that would be just the 
background for Watts’ ‘Hope,’ and I 
I thought that would be such an ap- 
propriate picture for us out here, and 
the little ‘Mona Lisa’ in a corner, how 
her smile would have shown out, so 
mysterious. And the dear old Ber- 
keley blue and gold cushions, and 
things, would have been just lovely. 
How pretty I could have made it! Oh, 
dear, why must everything be so aw- 
ful!” The tears began to flow again, 
but gently this time, and they were 
mostly for Jack. There came to her 
mind the words from the deck about 
the little piece of ground marked 
with a board. “He might have died,” 
she whispered, a sickening fear grip- 
ping her heart. The vibrating engine 
took up her words, and throbbed out, 
“He might have died. He might have 
died.” The fear became terror. In 
desperation, to reassure herself, the 
girl said, half-aloud: “But the little 
brown girl saved him.” The engine 
sang the words: “But the little brown 
girl saved him.” Then like an anti- 
phonal chorus, “He might have died. 
But the little brown girl saved him. 
He might have died. But the little 
brown girl saved him,” vibrated, 
throbbed through the cabin, through 
the ship, it seemed to Helen. It be- 
came maddening. She fairly cried 
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out: “I know it! I know it!” ‘With 
this admission, the chorus became less 
accusing, less insistent, and gradually 
died away. As the fear passed, quieter 
thoughts came. “I wonder if Jack 
lo— liked her very much. I don’t be- 
lieve he did.” Suddenly she thrilled 
at the memory of his voice when he 
had cried: “Oh, Helen, little girl.” 
How cruel she had been! “I’m sure 
he loved me all the time, darling old 
Jack! My own dear boy!” With these 
whispered words her heart beat hap- 
pily. Her whole body grew warm, 
soothed, and contented. She lifted her 
head, turned the tear-soaked pillow to 
find a dry side, drew up her feet and 
cuddled down comfortably. “He 
couldn’t really like such a funny little 
thing,” she thought; “she was dressed 
so queer, too. And Jack, blessed dear, 
wasn’t he too perfectly absurd with 
that dreadful red slipper on one foot.” 
Helen almost laughed in the darkness. 

As she lay quietly, her interview 
with Jack, the conversation of the 
two men came back in bits and mixed 
with her own rambling thoughts. The 
words, “I hoped she would prove a 
thoroughbred,” came suddenly to her 
mind. What did he mean? Hadn't 
she? What else could she have done? 
One must be independent and digni- 
fied, even if one does love a man, and 
she had been hurt; yes, insulted. What 
did he think she should have done? 
“Surely not——” The half-spoken 
sentence was not finished. With a 
quick, startled movement, Heien half- 
sprang from her berth. “Could he 
have meant that? Should I have 
stayed? Should one be always guided 
by love?” she whispered, breathing 
fast. 

Crouched on the edge of the berth, 
her hands gripping the rail, she 
stared wide-eyed into the darkness. 
Out into the night into the wide spaces 
—under the cloud-swept heavens, she 
went, seeking the answer to the ques- 
tion: “Should love always guide?” 
She traveled far before the rhythmic 
beat of the waves and the mighty song 
of the wind, her listening soul heard 
the answer: “Yes, for love is wider 
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than the earth, deeper than the sea, 
higher than the stars, more wonderful 
than the heavens. Love cannot be un- 
derstood, but its understanding is per- 
fect. Love knows no fear, has nothing 
to forgive, for its trust is absolute. 
Love is all!” 

“And I do love Jack.” Helen 
breathed the words softly. They were 
like an amen to the answer of the 
winds and the waves. Her tense grip 
loosened, her whole body relaxed. 
With her elbows on her knees, her 
chin in her hands, she sat smiling hap- 
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pily. Six bells struck. “Mercy! Three 
o’clock! I must go to bed. But I'll 
write the cable first. I'll show that 
horrid old cynic that a Berkeley co- 
ed is a thoroughbred without a speck 
of yellow, either.” 

Sliding off the berth, she turned on 
the light and wrote: “Dearest Jack: I 
don’t want you to be a hero. I just 
want you to be Jack. Meet the first 
steamer from Manila. I don’t care 
about anything except being your own 
Helen. Please throw away the red 
velvet slippers.” 





THE 


“VASTY INN” 


Still, still as if deserted, 
Withdrawn from day and din, 
Its sign, a torch inverted, 
There stands a vasty inn— 


So deep withdrawn, so quiet, 
Vined with such subtle care, 

Spent travelers pass by it, 
Nor dream that it is there. 


Yet vast, from every station, 
The throng that thither pours; 

Dense with a viewless nation 
Its silent corridors. 


For ’tis the goal of mortals, 
And ever, night and day. 

Dim guests glide through the portals 
That open but one way. 


Like children, all misgiving, 
They knock, the timid ghosts, 

The dead that were the living, 
For Death, the host of hosts. 


His lowlier guests Life knows not; 
Death greets each guest by name,”® 
A guest that comes, but goes not, 


Mere transient, whence he came. 


a 


By Earth’s sad sons and daughters, 
Death’s new-come guests, is quaffed 
The sweetest of all waters, 
His deep Lethean draught. 


Death’s Inn is never guestless, 
Yet nightlong hears no sound; 

The sleep of beds is restless, 
But that of graves, profound. 


Harry Cowe.t. 





LAYOS, THE NEGRITO 


By William A. Reed 


Formerly Member of the Philippine Ethnological Survey and 


Governor of Lepanto-Bontoc, 


ANY, many years before the 
M Spaniards came to the Philip- 
pines, the Negritos, the first 
masters of the soil, had been 
driven back by the incoming Malayans 
and forced to seek strongholds in the 
inaccessible mountains. From these 
mountain retreats, however, they often 
swooped down on the weak coast vil- 
lages, killed a few villagers and car- 
ried off anything in the way of pro- 
visions and animals they could lay 
their hands on. At first the Malayans 
were too few to retaliate, but their 
numbers gradually increased, and after 
a time they were enabled in some 
places to carry the combat even into 
the Negritos’ own domain. These 
raids and reprisals continued even 
long after the European conquerors 
had firmly established themselves in 
the islands, and they were compelled 
to maintain detachments of native sol- 
diery in the outlying settlements to 
protect the workers in the rice fields 
from the marauding savages. 

When Layos was five years old, as 
naked, round-eyed, and kinky-haired 
a little savage as ever drew breath in 
the Zambales mountains, his father 
led a raid on a village at the edge of 
the plain. Only the men and boys big 
enough to shoot the long bows were 
allowed to go, and of course this 
barred Layos, but he was not greatly 
concerned; he was too busy playing 
a hunter in the tall cogon grass which 
surrounded the little group of huts. 
He would hide in a well screened 
Place, holding his eighteen-inch bow in 


readiness for the deer. The deer was 
only a half-starved hunting dog, but 
whenever he came within reach of the 
little marksman, a howl told that even 
then Layos was learning well his 
trade. Then when he had used up 
all the little cane arrows he would get 
his father’s big knife and set to work 
to make some more, crooning softly to 
himself all the while. 

The raiding party was gone three 
days. Layos missed them sorely, for 
there was little to eat in the hut, and 
his mother had been able to find very 
few roots in the forest. But late on 
the third day a shout informed them 
that here were their warriors, and 
what a wealth of provisions they car- 
ried! Rice and corn, but best of all, 
rich, juicy pieces of carabao meat. 
And what stirring tales they had of 
their adventures! The surprise and 
fear of the plainsmen, the fight and 
the victory! 

There was feasting that night and 
the next day and night. It was so 
good to have one’s hunger satisfied, to 
have one’s stomach so full that another 
bite would not go down. The follow- 
ing morning, while the last of the 
carabao meat was roasting in the coals, 
suddenly there came a great shout and 
a volley of rifle shots. 

“The soldiers! The soldiers!” cried 
some one, and they all turned to run. 
A detachment of the native Guardia 
Civil had tracked the raiders to their 
homes. 

At the first alarm, Layos rolled off 
into the cogon grass like a rubber 
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ball. The instinct of self-preservation 
is not stronger with wild animals than 
with the Negritos. Layos did it with- 
out thinking. He knew that danger 
threatened, and that he must hide. 
Once out of sight, he crawled snake- 
like into a little hollow where the grass 
grew higher and thicker, and he lay 
there, scarcely breathing. He heard 


more shots; he could see the smoke . 


of the burning huts and hear the pop- 
ping of the bamboo. Then a few 
shots in the distance and all was still. 
Yet Layos did not move. The sun, 
high overhead, beat down pitilessly on 
the little naked body, and the grass, 
besides not affording protection from 
the sun, also cut off the breeze. Layos’ 
tongue became parched, yet he uttered 
no sound. 

Slowly the long afternoon wore 
away, the sun sank lower until it was 
lost to view. The child’s healthy little 
stomach now began to demand food, 
and the thirst and hunger and the aw- 
ful loneliness made the tears come into 
his eyes. 


Why did not his mother 
come for him? At last he could bear 
it no longer, and weeping silently, he 
began to crawl toward the smouldering 


ruins of the village. Everything was 
still. Reaching the edge of the grass, 
Layos stood up, and there within two 
feet of him, lay the body of his own 
father. 

“Bapa!” he called softly. “Bapa 
asleep?” he asked, and he shook the 
sleeper to arouse him. 

Again and again he called and shook 
but he got no response. Then a sense 
of his great desolation came over him 
and he sat down by the cold body and 
kept bitterly. 

About this time the Negritos who 
had escaped from the soldiers began 
to steal cautiously back by two and 
threes. Hearing only the child’s cries 
they came up to him. Among them 
was his own mother, and she grabbed 
him up in her arms and hugged him 
close. 

“Bapa won’t wake up,” he said. 

The woman then knew for the first 
time that her husband was dead, and 
she set up a low moaning. Others 
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discovering dead bodies of relatives, 
did likewise. But it would not do to 
make an outcry; the soldiers with the 
terrible guns might be waiting near, 
so they gathered up the bodies and 
carried them laboriously into the heart 
of the jungle and buried them. Then 


‘they fled from the place, never to re- 


turn. 

Higher up in the mountains where 
Negritos only could climb, they erect- 
ed more huts and went on with their 
savage life as before. Layos never 
forgot that terrible day when his 
father was killed. His mother would 
not. let him forget it, and it became 
his desire presently to lead a retalia- 
tory raid on the people of the plains. 

As the years went on Layos grew 
to be a mighty hunter. He killed his 
first deer when but twelve years old 
and dragged it home on a bamboo skid 
unaided. His chest broadened and his 
muscles became like iron. By the 
time he was eighteen there was no one 
in the mountains as strong and as 
clever with weapon and snare as he. 
His aim with the long bow was uner- 
ring, and he brought home more game 
and fish than any other man in the 
village. 

All this time Layos kept in mind his 
one great desire. The Negritos had 
not been on any more raids since the 
time when his father was killed. There 
was no one brave and strong enough 
to lead them. But one day Layos 
called in all the warriors of the tribe 
and said: “Make ready to go with me 
to the plains. Sharpen your knives, 
make new arrows and renew your bow- 
strings. In six days we shall start.” 

The warriors shouted with delight, 
and the forest was filled with the cry. 
At last they would have a worthy 
leader. Old men who had gone on 
raids with his father chuckled to them- 
selves. Even the women were glad. 
It meant more food and clothing to 
them. But there was one girl of four- 
teen who was both glad and afraid. 
She was betrothed to Layos, and she 
trembled lest something happen to 
him. 

“Never fear, Ticia,” he said to her: 
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“We will return in a few days, and we 
will have food for a great feast and 
then you and I will be married.” 

Ticia’s savage heart thrilled with as 
much pride as that of any Spartan 
girl at her lover’s exploits, as Layos 
led the thirty warriors all bristling 
with arrows, their black bodies gleam- 
ing in the early morning sun—led them 
down the narrow, precipitous path to 
the turbulent mountain stream below 
the village. The women followed as 
far as the stream, and standing on big 
round stones in the gurgling water, 
shouted good-byes to the warriors who 
went splashing down the stream, leap- 
ing from stone to stone. Farther down 
the stream ran through a deep gorge 
which was the only means of egress 
from their mountain retreat. No fear 
that they would be surprised by the 
soldiery this time. 

When the warriors were out of sight 
the women and children climbed back 
to their huts and waited patiently. In 
four days the warriors returned, each 
man laden with as much food as he 
could carry, and not a man was miss- 
ing. They told how they had slipped 
up behind the unsuspecting peopie in 
the rice fields and charged them with 
loud cries and volleys of arrows. The 
praise of Layos was sung the loudest. 
He had killed four men with as many 
arrows, while none of the others had 
killed more than one, and some not 
any. After the fight the huts of the 
laborers near by were hastily ran- 
sacked, for those who escaped would 
spread the alarm, and soon the sol- 
diery would be in pursuit. The bodies 
of the dead Filipinos were stripped of 
their clothing, and choosing two of the 
fattest carabao the marauding  sav- 
ages had made off with their plunder 
toward their mountain home. Arriv- 
ing at the place where the mountain 
stream issued from the gorge, one of 
the carabao was tethered in a hidden 
place, where he could have both grass 
and water, and the other was killed 
and cut up into pieces as large as one 
man could conveniently carry. 

What a feast they had that night! 
The rice was cooked in joints of green 


bamboo laid in hot coals, and the meat 
was roasted in small bits strung on a 
sharp stick, and held over the fire. 
The aroma of it filled the place. Not 
one in the village but had enough to 
eat, a rare occurrence with them. 

When the feast was ended Layos 
called Ticia to his side and addressing 
the assembled throng he said: “This 
same feast which commemorates our 
glorious victory shall also serve as the 
wedding feast of Layos and Ticia. 
Know ye, then, my people, that I now 
take Ticia to be my wife.” 

So saying, he picked the girl up in 
his strong arms and bore her unre- 
sisting to his hut. That was the only 
ceremony, but it was as binding as 
decree of man-made law. 

Later, when the night had grown 
dark, a big bonfire was built, and all 
the Negritos gathered around, the 
whites of their big eyes, and their 
shiny, sharp-pointed teeth gleaming in 
the firelight. Old Turico brought out 
his rude three-stringed bamboo violin, 
and there was much dancing But of all 
who danced, none leaped higher nor 
shouted louder than Layos. Why 
should he not, victorious over enemies, 
leader of. his people, and husband of 
the girl of his choice? Life was as 
sweet to him as to any comfort-loving 
millionaire, because, at least for the 
present, there was nothing to be de- 
sired. 

Thus Layos lived and prospered for 
several years, hunting in the forests, 
and when game was scarce, leading 
raids into the lowlands, always suc- 
cessfully eluding the soldiery sent in 
pursuit. Several children were born 
to him, and let it be said to his credit 
he never sought another wife, as the 
custom of his people allowed him to 
do. 

But there came a turn in his for- 
tunes. His name had become known 
throughout the region as one to inspire 
terror, and the detachments of sol- 
diery were especially alert. One day, 
while returning from a raid, his party 
ran straight into an ambush. At the 
first fire nearly half of his forty war- 
riors were shot, but although he and 
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the others escaped, the leader’s spirit 
was broken. The sorrowing and wail- 
ing of the bereaved women when the 
little band carried the news to the 
mountain village made Layos sick at 
heart. He thought how some day, he, 
too, might never return to his children 
and his wife Ticia, whom he still loved 
with a faithfulness unusual in the sav- 
age. Half his following was slain. 
There were other groups of Negritos 
of which he might perhaps become a 
leader, for his name was great in the 
land, but his dead warriors could never 
be replaced. 

There were also some Negritos who 
lived in amicable relations with the 
Filipinos and often worked in their 
fields. Layos saw that their condition 
was better than that of his own peo- 
ple. He sat in his hut day after day, 
and thought laboriously over these 
things. He was living the life of a 


hunted wild beast. He owed it to his 
people, most of all to his own family, 


to bring them into a state of security. 
Game was scarce. Another raid might 
wipe out his little band entirely. 

Thus by degrees things formed 
themselves in his barbarous mind, and 
finally he arrived at the point of ac- 
tion. He might lose his own life, for 
he had been a hunted outlay for a 
long time, but he would at least try 
to make safe those of his own peo- 
ple. Telling his followers that he 
would be back as soon as he could, 
and taking with him two young men, 
he set out for the plains. When he 
reached the huts of the civilized Ne- 
gritos, he told them his mission and 
asked them to go into the town and 
tell the authorities that he wished to 
bring his people down from the moun- 
tains and live like them in peace with 
everybody. 

When the Captain of the Guardia 
Civil stationed in the town heard that 
Layos wished to surrender, he threw 
up his hands in amazement. The dep- 
redations of the Negrito band and his 
inability to check their raids had wor- 
tied him. He sent a squad of sol- 
diers back with the emissaries to es- 
cort Layos in, telling them to assure 
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the savage that he would not be in- 
jured, but that the “Captain” wished 
to talk things over with him. Fortu- 
nately this captain possessed more 
judgment than the average Spanish 
official. 

“Juan,” he said to his lieutenant, 
“we must give the old boy a welcome. 
He ought to be shot for the mischief 
he’s done, but if we kill him or put him 
in jail even, his people will carry on 
the trouble. I propose to give him a 
royal reception and send him back 
laden with gifts, and I don’t believe 
there will be any more carabao raids.” 

The soldiers brought Layos in the 
next day. He came bravely, though 
he did not feel at all sure they would 
not kill him. He was taken to the 
post headquarters. It was the first 
time he had ever seen a white man, 
and this one wore a uniform glittering 
with gold braid and calculated to daz- 
zle even more than a naked savage. 
But to have this white man take him 
by the hand and say “Good-morning, 
Senor Layos: how are you to-day?” 
in the latter’s own tongue, was too 
much for the savage. He was ready 
to do the white man’s bidding. It was 
not difficult for the officer to talk with 
him directly, since the Negritos speak 
nearly the same dialect as the people 
of the plains. And while they sat and 
smoked cigarettes it did Layos’ heart 
good to be called brother, and be as- 
sured that his people would not be 
molested so long as they were peace- 
able. 

Before the interview was ended, the 
Captain sent out for clothes, including 
a straw hat, for Layos was clad only 
in his breech cloth, and he told his 
servants to see that Layos had plenty 
to eat. To-morrow they would have 
a parade for his benefit. Layos had 
no idea what a parade was, but the 
white man’s food was good and he ate 
heartily. That night he slept on a 
‘bamboo bed for the first time in his 
life, and dreamed of Ticia and the 
children. 

The next morning there was a par- 
ade of soldiery headed by a band. The 
Captain asked Layos to march with 
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him, and Layos, clad in civilized garb, 
the straw hat set jauntily on the tufted 
kinky hair that had never known a 
covering, marched proudly, with head 
erect. If Ticia and the others could 
only see him now! Such honor, such 
greatness! It would be a thing to 
talk about for years. 

One thing worried him somewhat: 
he could not get used to the band. At 
times it played softly, and Layos 
thought he had never heard such sweet 
sounds: it was even better than old 
Turico’s fiddle. Then suddenly there 
would come a loud crash of drum and 
cymbal which made him jump. He 
remembered only too well the volleys 
from the soldiers’ rifles that had terri- 
fied him many times. 

When the parade was over the sol- 
diers were drawn up in a line before a 
little platform erected for the purpose, 
the band at one side and the people 
all around, while the Captain, the 
Lieutenant, the native presidente of 
the town and Lavos ascended the plat- 
form. 

The Captain made a little speech in 
the Zambal dialect about how the Ne- 
gritos of the mountains now wished to 
be friends with the people of the 
plains. Then unwinding a long sash 
of cheap cotton cloth with a fringe at 


each end, he draped it over the be- 
wildered Layos, and said to him: 
“Senor Layos, by the authority vested 
in me as Captain of this district, I 
hereby proclaim you Captain-General 
of all the Negritos of the mountains, 
and I charge you to keep them under 
control and live in peace wherever 
you may see fit to place your village. 
Carry my message to your people, and 
make them know that we wish them to 
be law-abiding citizens, and that so 
long as they are peaceable we will not 
molest them.” 

“Viva General Layos!” shouted the 
lieutenant, and a great cry went up 
from the people. 

Layos was then given presents for 
his wife and children, and told that 
he might go. Two days later it was 
a different Layos that reached his 
waiting people in the mountains, but 
none the less a hero. He had laid 
down his rule, had offered his life if 
necessary, only to take them up again, 
greater than ever. And the heart of 
Ticia was made glad with a dress and 
many beads. 

As the Captain had predicted, there 
were no more raids, and General Layos 
lives to this day, near the town of 
San Marcelino, a leader among his 
people, and a good citizen. 
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Oh, why do Poets in their storied verse 
Hark back to fabled myth and musty sprite? 
Why brims the lyric Singer’s phrase-stored purse 
With deities who long since took their flight? 
“Each mortal for his age,” the wise men say: 
Then Poets take the Present for your theme, 
Exalt with power the glories of To-Day! 
Express the visions that forever teem 
The rainbow radiance of inspired Soul! 
In utterance clear and language crystal pure, 
Let your new songs fly onward to the goal, 
Immortal in the snowy Heights secure! 
As long as men will breathe and have a heart, 
Unto this end shall Song explore all Art. 


E.uiot GriFFis. 





ON THE WHILOM FRONTIER 


By Fred A. Hunt 


was a cuckoo of a place just af- 

ter the Civil War: a sort of cav- 

allard of frontiersmen and fellers 
who had been in the war and didn’t 
want to let go of the fightin’ game and 
settle down to peaceful ways of mak- 
ing a livin’, like keeping bar and such; 
a reg’lar round-up of mavericks that 
were always goin’ round with a chip 
on their shoulder and just achin’ fer 
somebody to come along and try to 
knock it off. You see there was a 
bunch of ex-Rebs that camped on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande, and 
a covey of ex-Yanks that similarly as- 
sembled on the Texas side, and both 
of ’em was just achin’ to get into a 
rumpus with one another. I have 
heard a song about there bein’ “A 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” 
but down thar it was a hot time all 
the while, and the populace was al- 
ways a-seethin’ like a bundle of ants 
when one stamps on their entry-way. 
Maximilian had jumped in thar to try 
and corral Mexico and to get a Mexi- 
can herd of his own with him as the 
bell-wether, and he shortly had a 
fairly select gang under the command 
of an old Mexican general named Me- 
jia, who was brave enough, although 
he wasn’t bigger’n a palmetto. 

A man wanted to have plenty of 
sand those times, for if either side 
had it in for any one, and caught ’em, 
they had a very onpleasant way of 
takin’ ’em out on a fine morning, 
standin’ ’em up against a blank wall 
and fillin’ ’em so full of lead that the 
undertaker would charge extra for 
carryin’ ’em to the boneyard. The Im- 
perials on one side and the Liberals on 
the other, under Generals Cortinas, 
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Escobede and Canalas, kept things 
a-woopin’ good and plenty. 

What has all that to do with my 
story? Well, don’t get impatient and 
yank the jerk line before you're in 
the saddle, and you'll understand that 
sparkin’ under those mixed-up cir- 
cumstances wasn’t just a thing of set- 
tin’ on the front porch and holdin’ 
hands, but was a good deal more like 
the way cats do their sparkin’; a sort 
o’ rough-and-tumble proceedin’, with 
plenty of squeals and fur flyin’ to 
make things properly lively. 

I had drifted over to Texas, like 
any other stray steer, and landed at 
Brazos de Santiago (which, translated 
from the Greaser language to good 
American, means the arm of St. 
James, though what Saint James, or 
any other saint, had to do with that 
country, would be hard to guess), but 
there was nothin’ doin’ on that sand- 
spit, where all the water they had to 
drink was condensed sea-water, so I 
pulled my freight up the river towards 
Brownsville, takin’ first-class passage 
on a bull-train by way of Boca Chico 
and White’s Ranch. I have seen all 
kinds and conditions of bull-trains, 
but that train I took the bridal suite 
on was about the orneriest I ever saw; 
the oxen were about the size of jack- 
rabbits, and the cowpunchers a raft of 
undersized Greasers, who swore s0 
consistently that the waves comin’ 
from the Gulf got the tops knocked 
offen ’em before they hit the shore. 
I picked up a few words of Spanish 
(gumbo-Spanish, that is), on the way, 
but I couldn’t use what I learned in 
polite society. The animals they 
drove, I thought, at first, were mangy, 
but I afterward concluded that most 
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of their hair had been swore off ’em, 
and I really surmise that that was 
what made ’em look so scurvy and 
bald-hided. I was glad of my pov- 
erty, for once, for if I had had a roll 
of greenbacks, I should have expected 
to have woke up some fine morning 
with my throat cut and my wad gone. 

After a while, between walkin’ to 
rest myself and gettin’ away ahead 
of the train doin’ it, I got to Browns- 
ville. .By the way, I forgot to remark 
that there was a government railroad 
laid up the route that I took, and 
trains were supposed to run over it, 
but the fact was that the trains were 
even slower than the bull-trains; I 
have heerd tell that passengers used 
to get poles and pry the trains along, 
and that if they took to walking and 
got up a tolerably swift gait, the 
train never overtook ’em. 

Of course, when I got to Browns- 
ville, I had to mingle in society, so I 
got a gentleman what knew the ropes 
to take me to a fandango (that’s the 
Mexican for a free-for-all dance), 
and not bein’ hip to the way of ropin’ 
the senoritas, I asked him how I 
should ask the maidens to trip the 
light fantastic, etcetery, and he put 
me wise to the siren cow-song; tellin’ 
me to say: “ ? Quiere V. baile mi con- 
migo, Senorita?” I went over that 
like a bum actor rehearsin’ for Ham- 
let, and finally got it pretty pat; then 
he told me that when I had rounded 
her up in the giddy dance and cut her 
out to a seat, I should say: “Gratias, 
Senorita,” and bow with my usual 
grace; just about like one ducks when 
he is throwin’ a lasso from the saddle. 

We went to the suburbs of the town 
and associated with the fair (only 
they were kind of brownish, and had 
a smell that made one think of mut- 
ton) damsels, and the saddle-colored 
Greasers, and I broke loose with my 
nifty assortment of Spanish. I danced 
for some few whirls, and then got a 
Senorita for my partner that was just 
about the prettiest and sweetest little 
woman that ever got tangled up with 
a broncho-buster. I ain’t much on de- 
scribin’ a woman; I can depict a 


Texas longhorn or a pinto cayuse all 
right, but when I got hold of that 
Senorita mia and was a-whirlin’ her 
round it was a mazy dance all right, 
and I didn’t rightly know whether I 
was on my head or my heels, and tiiem 
soft, sparklin’ eyes of hers lookin’ up 
at me as we went round and round just 
made my brain feel like a geyser. I 
kind of edged her off from the rest of 
the herd of dancers, and when we was 
kind of eyesolated from the rest of 
the herd of cattle, I'll be humswoggled 
if I didn’t kiss her smack on her little 
rosebud of a mouth. She didn’t make 
any particular stampede about it, but 
some dub of a Greaser who, it seems, 
knew her, just raised merry hell and 
made a charge at me like a hostile 
steer just off the range; and that 
malicious Greaser had a_ cuchillo 
grande (that means a bowie-knife 
about a yard long) that he evidently 
intended to disturb my digestion with. 
Yes, I know that it wasn’t just the 
thing for me to do; but there are 
times when the spirit don’t run in the 
same yoke with the flesh, and I just 
couldn’t help it. All the same, I had 
a very decided dislike to having that 
Mejicano galoot interfere with my 
supper with his old carving knife; so 
I gave him a jolt under the chin that 
knocked his cuchillo one way and him 
another, and skipped by the light of 
the moon. I had to, for his compa- 
dres were gathinin’ in force, and a 
millin’ around, and there weren’t a 
great many Gringoes (that’s what the 
Greasers call the Americanos) in the 
select assemblage. 

I pronto got a job with the govern- 
ment that made me travel up and 
down the Rio Grande frontier a good 
deal, and I often wondered whether 
I should meet my little Senorita 
again—I had got to calling her “my” 
senorita to myself, and had also 
picked up quite a lot of Spanish from 
wallowin’ around among the rancher- 
ias, so I was properly fixed to do quite 
a liberal allowance of chinwhack, in 
case I should range alongside the 
bonita senorita again. Yes. It was 
that far gone that I absolutely thought 
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of her as a lady, and that was about 
the highest compliment I could pay 
her among that band of females that 
ravaged along the Rio Grande. I got 
a liberal jolt one day by seein’ a whole 
herd of Mexicans in bathing, male 
and female, and every one of ’em as 
innocent of duds as Grandma Eve be- 
fore she tackled the pomelo. I don’t 
know as life on the frontier and seein’ 
coveys of the Injuns tends to make an 
observer especially modest, but that 
raw hide business did not seem to ap- 
peal to my taste. 

One day I was on one of my trips 
along the Rio Grande, and, as usual, 
went into a ranch to get outside the 
grub-pile. It so happened that I had 
not tackled that ranch before, and 
when I went in and sat down at the 
table, who should come in but “my” 
senorita. I don’t usually lose my 
voice—in fact, I was noted for bein’ 
able to howl the Hallelujah chorus 
when the cows was a-millin’ as sweet- 
ly as any one on the trail—but when 
she came in, my heart seemed to 
whirl around like a roulette wheel, and 
I sort of choked up like I had swal- 
lowed a prickly pear without peelin’ 
off the prickles. This was all the 
more peculiar, for, as I said, I was 
sort of renowned for havin’ a fairly 
loud voice, so that I could soothe the 
cows just before they started to stam- 
pede, and then I could split the air 
and quiet the excited animals with 
my sweet tenor. Comanche Jack used 
to say that I could rip the shakes offen 
a shack when I sang, and not half 
tr 


y. 
Well, I sat there like a gump for a 
little while, but that spell of quietness 
(like the dead stillness just before a 
Norther turns loose) helped me to see 
a glint in her eye, and I knew that she 
cottoned to me as the fresh youth that 


had kissed her without leave. I man- 
aged to ask for some grub, and when 
she brought it, I just made up for my 
dumbness, and talked as swift as the 
uncurling of a lasso with an able- 
bodied cowboy on the pommel end of 
it. And you bet I talked my prettiest, 
too. They eat whole wads of chile 
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pepper in that country, and that may 
be the reason one’s feelings are 
warmer than in a northern range. I 
did not know then how hers were, but 
I know that mine was bubblin’ and 
steamin’ like the Fire Hole in Yellow- 
stone Park, and I just put in my best 
Spanish—and with lots of Chili Colo- 
rado (red pepper) in it, too. She 
seemed to take to my spiel fairly 
kindly, so when I had loaded in my 
refreshments and dug up the dinero, 
I asked her to come outside to con- 
tinue the conversation. She did, and 
the ripples of the Rio Grande and 
the rustle among the mesquite just 
made a nice sort of chorus for what 
I had to say. When I left that old 
ranch, I left a good part of me with 
“my” senorita, and took away a heart 
that was as hot as a brandin’ iron 
at a round-up of mavericks and that 
was a-singin’—well, those orioles (and 
they are some on the sing, too) were 
not in it with what was goin’ on inside 
of me. 

That ain’t much of a story? No, I 
guess it ain’t, even if it did mean my 
gettin’ roped in with the dearest little 
furriner that ever wore a serape; but 
that ain’t the end of the yarn. 

I had to be in Brownsville on busi- 
ness, and had to draw quite a wad of 
money from the express office—there 
wasn’t any banks except faro banks 
there in those days. I thought that I 
was being shadowed as I left the ex- 
press office, but didn’t pay much at- 
tention to it. I attended to my busi- 
ness, and after work was over for the 
day, went to a billiard saloon on the 
edge of town to punch the ivories for 
a brief series of dissipation. When 
a cow-puncher is hit hard, the demon 
rum (as the ladies call booze; they 
never took a hefty snootful of it after 
comin’ off the trail wet through and 
half frozen) hasn’t much attraction 
for him. That’s a pointer for the tem- 
perance folks: get the awful example 
to runnin’ in double-harness with his 
best girl, and keep him running there, 
and he’ll come mighty near changin’ 
his gait; all that is wanted to knock a 
bad habit galley west and crooked is 
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to pamper a good one till it can get a 
strangle hold on the bad one and 
throw it every time. 

I played billiards until quite late, 
and then started for my camp, which 
was on the laguna some little distance 
below the edge of town. There was a 
few oil lamps along the main street, 
but the only light on the road that I 
had to fumble along was the stars, 
and they seemed somehow to look like 
Lolita’s (of course, that was her name, 
any tenderfoot would know that) eyes; 
so I went moonin’ along my road. 
Presently a couple of husky Greasers 
met me and one of ’em asked me a 
saucy question, to which I gave him 
a saucy answer. The one who spoke 
to me swore at me in some pretty red- 
hot language, and made a hasty pass 
at me, that I blocked and then jumped 
for him, and just about mashed his 
nose all over his monkey face. As I 
did, the other one stepped behind me 
and let drive at the back of my head 
with a slung shot, and I went down 
and out like a pole-axed cow. I had 
enough gumption left in my brain to 
put my hands over my face as they 
started to kick the livin’ stuffin’ out 
of me, and then I lost all savey. 

When I came to, I was lying in the 
toad, bleeding like a stuck pig, with 
my boots off, my red silk Mexican 
sash gone, and I naturally concluded 
that my bundle had also vamoosed. I 
picked myself up and wobbled to 
camp, where I woke some of the boys 
up and went into the repair shop to 
get glued together. In the mornin’ 
some of the boys started to clean up 
my duds, and when they came to the 
coat they felt something bulgy in the 
back, and came to me to investigate. 
I ran my hand into the pocket on that 
side, and there found my old-fash- 
ioned wallet, that had fallen through 
the torn pocket, and I had been lying 
on it all through the unpleasant se- 
ance. So the ladrones got nothing of 
any consequence, while I got a head 
the size of a lumpy-jawed cow and 
a blinky eye that lasted for some 
months. 

While I was gettin’ skin on the arid 
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spots on my countenance, I wondered 
whether the gentleman that had made 
a dash for me with his butcher knife 
had taken this decisive way of inti- 
matin’ his dislike for my visits to 
Lolita; probably thinking, when they 
left me, that they had done me up for 
keeps, and that my visits to the ranch 
would occur no more, unless I went 
there as a ghost. Of course, if that 
was his lay out, he would not be true 
to the style of his countrymen, if he 
lost any chance of goin’ through any- 
body; a Greaser will cheerfully kill 
any one for a peso, the only special 
contract being that it must be a silver 
dollar, as they don’t like paper 
money. So I chewed the cud for some 
time and concluded that the manhand- 
ling that I got was caused by jeal- 
ousy, and that didn’t seem so sour to 
me as my mauling would otherwise 
have made me feel, because, if the 
Greaser was jealous and as rank as his. 
action would show, he must be sure he 
had plenty of cause for it, else he 
would not have taken such desperate 
chances. I was known to carry a gun 
and to be able to hold it fairly straight 
—that night I left it in the billiard 
room, thinkin’ I would have no cause 
to use the weapon. I ain’t the only 
Texan who wanted a gun badly and 
didn’t have it. 

When I had got fairly soiled over 
in the bare spots, of course, I called 
on Lolita, and she was rather of the 
opinion that I had been to a fandango, 
and got what was comin’ to me;— 
women always will turn a stone to see 
if there ain’t a centipede under it; 
and I had rather a merry time convinc- 
in’ her of the way the rumpus really 
happened, but I did it, and was glad 
I had worked as hard as I had gettin’ 
next to the language; I would have 
had a monkey and a parrot of a time 
if I couldn’t have whipped out the 
lingo pretty promiscuous. But I got 
there with both feet, and in threshin’ 
over the wallopin’ I took, we came to 
the conclusion that it was just a put-up 
job to get away with my dinero and 
that was why I did not get anything 
like an even break in the rumpus. 
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When a man is plumb locoed on a girl, 
she can persuade that a cow’s an elk, 
and he’ll swear to it afterwards. So I 
let it go on that basis, specially as 
there was no scarcity of the article 
around those trails. And, in some 
regions, there was as much of a 
scarcity of the long green as there is 
of water on the old Chisholm trail in 
August. 

Talk about money being scant! 
When a bunch of Liberals dashed into 
a Mexican town, the first clatter out 
of the box was to levy an assessment 
on. the merchants, and if the “mer- 
cantes”. didn’t come through, they 
would seize their stock; but they gen- 
erally produced, and then the general 
would take his share and dish out 
what was left to the ragged army— 
and that didn’t overload ‘em. The 
Valley Forge layout didn’t have any- 
thing on the Liberals, only the climate 
is a good deal warmer in Mexico than 
it is down east; a Mexican can get 
along first-rate, anyhow, on a cigarette 
and a serape; while if he hits a 
game of monte and has hard luck he 
can make shift with the cigarette. 

As I said, we let the maulin’ go as 
the general outcrop of the native 
habit, until one day when I was mak- 
ing my usual visit to the ranch. I 
‘had kind of got in the way of roamin’ 
about it, and estimatin’ what improve- 
‘ments I would make here and there 
after a while. I was doin’ consider- 
able speculatin’ in this line on that 
day, and in my survey came across a 
Mexican whose general plan seemed 
like someone I had seen before. Just 
the way round the herd, you'll see a 
steer that seems knowable, so you 
ride a little closer to see his marks or 
brands. 

I went nearer to his nibs, and 
the nearer I got the surer I was that I 
wasn’t on a blind lead. When I got 
around where I could see his face, it 
had a nose on it that looked like it 
had been in the ring with the lively 
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end of a hasty mule—and I was flip 
to his job lots. Naturally, my first 
idea was to go up against him and just 
disfigure the earth with chunks of the 
ladrone; but I concluded that I would 
prospect around a bit first So I 
went over to one of the peons and 
asked him who the gazaba was? I 
was pretty near paralyzed when he 
told me the man with the busted beak 
was Lolita’s brother (el hermano de 
la Senorita, Senor). There was a com- 
plication; something like bein’ found 
with a branded steer that don’t belong 
to your herd. But, just the same, one 
has to think quick and act quicker, so 
I sauntered to my discovered placer 
of depravity, and had a short and 
unsweetened talk with him. Of course 
he lied—I was sure he would do that 
—but I had the age on him, and made 
him’ come to my way of thinkin’, not 
because he wanted to, but because I 
told him if he didn’t, the buzzards 
would be pickin’ the tidbits outen him 
in short order. 

He tried to excuse himself and his 
compadre by tellin’ me that any alli- 
ance of his proud Castilian family 
with a heretic would be a terrible dis- 
grace, and would make their patron 
saints shiver their wings off. This I 
told him was rank flapdoodle, for if 
they knew any saints, and they hap- 
pened to be in the shiverin’ business, 
they would have scattered all their 
feathers when he and his sweet part- 
ner were tryin’ to batter my Grecian 
features and annex my wad. I don’t 
know that. my windbreak about the 
saints took any great holt; but I am 
a center shot, and I don’t go gallivant- 
ing any more without my .45. 

Some time when you feel like it, 
come down to the ranch and see Lo- 
lita—she is the Venus of the Rio 
“rande region. You can also take a 
general survey of the Castilian 
brother-in-law; he may not be so love- 
ly as he once was, but he is a whole 
lot tamer. 





THE CANTON SHAWL 


By Hazel H. Havermale 


I. 


only port open to foreigners, Can- 

ton was like the bit of candied gin- 

ger that the wise Oriental puts on 
the outside of the jar—one tiny, pun- 
gent taste, but it is enough to make 
one’s determination adamant on the 
point of having the whole jar. It used 
to be like the elusive fragrance of the 
squat jars of scent which Lee Chow 
sold in his shop, like the sound of a 
dulcimer—but this is not to be a dis- 
sertation on mysteries. Let us get to 
the point. 

John Sargent, new captain of the 
“Alma de la Noche,” had rolled in the 
harbor of Canton for three long 
months, awaiting vague orders from 
equally vague owners. Now China is 
apt to get in one’s blood, especially if 
one is only twenty-nine and has spent 
five years in China before going to sea 
—when everything is done aboard ship 
that can be done, and the decks have 
been holystoned to an almost danger- 
ous thinness. And if Canton lies be- 
low one’s decks and the smell of the 
city—people, fish, sea-water and in- 
cense—comes floating aboard, if the 
junks persist in drifting by all tawny- 
sailed and red lanterned, if the wee 
patches of green and the crazy little 
streets call, call—and the first mate 
is a Norwegian—what is the use of 
quoting that hackneyed remark about 
Satan? As I said before, China is apt 
to get in one’s blood. That’s what it 
did to Sargent. 

Night after night, the painter of the 
“Alma de la Noche” slipped through 
the oily water until it bumped—so— 
against the rickety wharf, redolent of 
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age-old fish and coolies! Night after 
night, the white clad Captain wan- 
dered about the city, engaged in re- 
newing his youth and old friendships 
and having Haroun al Raschidish ad- 
ventures. Canton was as it was in the 
beginning, is now and ever shall be! 
Only a few new merchants gazed upon 
him suspiciously as he paused at the 
shop of Ming Lee to purchase a jade 
ring, at Quong Ling’s a handful of 
lee-che nuts, at Ng Choo Chang’s a 
pot of toothsome ginger. It was all 
there—the same filth and picturesque- 
ness, the same sound and color that 
had intoxicated him when he was 
nineteen. 

For John Sargent was an aesthete— 
strange, too, for one does not associate 
with “John” the ache that a rose and 
gold dawn creates in one’s throat or 
the tingle in one’s finger-tips when 
the moon rises over a clump of bam- 
boo. For his soul’s sake he should 
have been named Narcissus or Lean- 
der. And being an aesthete—and 
therefore a pagan—he worshipped 
beauty with that mad devotion that 
only a man who has seen moon-dawn 
on the equator, or sunset in Mexico 
can. Many a time he caught his 
breath sharply as some yellow-but- 
toned mandarin rode past, a gorgeous 
panoply of color, or as he watched 
the naked coolies ride their nut-shell 
crafts, heaped high with brown tea 
bales or crates of squawking geese, 
about the bay, their shining bodies 
standing clear as bronze statues 
against the sharp blue of Canton 
harbor. 

So it was that one night Sargent was 
chattering indolently with a bespec- 
tacled silk merchant in his shop, he 
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caught a sound of pattering clogs be- 
hind the tall screen at the end of the 
stall and saw just a glimpse of a face, 
just a flash of silken trouser. Then 
a note or two on a dulcimer and a voice 
which half-whispered: 


“Ai’, Ai’, Thou art come 
But to leave me— 
Ai’, Ai——” 


Sargent relaxed before the old 
man’s glare and began bargaining for 
a bolt of crimson silk for which he 
had no earthly use. He walked away 
with his bundle with as red a face as 
a suitor who returns home with a gift 
spurned by his love. 

In a convenient shadow, he depos- 
ited the roll, and hurried back to the 
shop. The doors were drawn, but 
here and there a flicker of smoky 
light escaped with the sounds of ve- 
hement husbandly wrath. Sargent 
heard a low-voiced answer—a long 
pause—again the dulcimer and the 
same voice, nasally sweet: “Hast thou 
forgot thy lover? Hear him sigh!” 
Chinese houses were built that way 
then. 

For a week thereafter, Sargent 
haunted the silk shop, and the mer- 
chant grew to look upon his arrival 
as a sign for a sudden rise in prices, 
and began to bring forth his choicer 
silks. Sargent grew to be a connois- 
seur in the matter of embroideries and 
filmy webs of silken lace. He had to 
—the fat merchant evidently looked 
upon him as a gift. from the Omnipo- 
tent Gods, and proceeded to make the 
most of him. But no longer did the 
screen stir with satiny rustles, or the 
ping of a dulcimer set his pulses rac- 
ing. Once he thought he heard a 
giggle at his attempts at conversation, 
but it was gone as a puff of west 
wind. 

The seventh day discouragement be- 
strode his back. The sun grew hotter 
every time he ventured from the ship, 
the city grew more evil-smelling, the 
natives more surly. Even the silk 
merchant waxed impatient as Sargent 
pawed over his treasures. For three 
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days he had been haggling over a 
shawl of peacock blue, just such a web 
as might have been spun from the 
thread of downy, gold striped spiders, 
just the color of Canton Harbor, just 
the hue of the fleeting bit of trouser- 
ette. Sargent knew that this time he 
must buy or lose it. Either way, he 
lost the singer forever—and he had 
seen her face. He put his hand in 
his pocket to irrevocably buy it, when 
a little, scraping sound in the tightly 
closed balcony above caused him to 
look up. A lee-che nut fell at his 
feet. Swiftly he looked at the old 
man, but his near-sighted eyes had 
seen nothing. 

Then with a careless gesture, the 
big man bent, and under cover of ty- 
ing his white shoe, gathered the nut 
into his palm and crushed it. He 
felt a wee scrap of paper unroll be- 
tween his fingers and read it covertly. 
Three words in Chinese—that was all. 
With an eager smile Sargent picked 
up the shimmering peacock shawl for 
the fortieth time. A sharp corner 
scratched his finger; carefully, care- 
lessly, he turned away, and holding 
the shawl before him, deftly extracted 
the promised message. 

Then with his heart drumming furi- 
ously, he managed to escape with a 
vague word about returning, and al- 
most running from the place, stopped 
before the next stall to read the note. 
As he read, his eyes glowed and his 
lips smiled faintly. 

On board the “Alma de la Noche” 
the crew trembled. Something was 
wrong with Captain Sargent—furious 
or terribly excited, was the verdict of 
the officers. All afternoon they scur- 
ried at the sound of his voice, but at 
dusk the painter slipped away again, 
bearing the no longer white clad cap- 
tain. 

Very quietly he sped through the 
streets of Canton, very silently en- 
tered the old garden of the dead man- 
darin, Chan Kee. The bamboo rustled 
faintly, the reeds along the stagnant 
waterway stirred. An odor of Chinese 
musk swept upon him, shot through 
with the scent of yellow spice-roses 
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that tumbled in an unkept thicket 
about a mulberry tree. A white lily 
grew at the end of a grassy walk, and 
stood up slim and virgin as an altar 
candle. Over the fronds of the bam- 
boo, the yellow moon was rising. Sar- 
gent flung himself down in the deep 
grass and gave himself up to the 
beauty of the night. 

Suddenly, a whisper in the grass 
startled him; he raised his head, and 
saw a slim, swaying figure come down 
the walk by the white lily, her wee 
feet making no sound in the grass. A 
soft veil enwrapped her, but pausing 
py the bamboo, a brown hand crept 
up and fumbled a moment. Then the 
peacock shawl slid in a blue mist 
from the shoulders of the singer of 
the silk shop. 

The moon glinted on her bracelets, 
shimmered on her silken coat, glis- 
tened on her embroidered clogs and 
hung a gold disc behind her gleaming 
head, as an Oriental cameo. 

“God!” breathed Sargent. “God.” 

From one arm she trailed the shawl 
as she stole forward, an eager, shy 
nymph of the Chinese garden. 

Sargent rose slowly, and with a low 
laugh she hurried toward him, shiv- 
ering with an exquisite timidity. 

There was no need to talk. The 
man simply reveled in her beauty. 
The enmeshing shawl had rubbed off 
a part of the rouge from her lips, and 
the dead whiteness from her cheeks. 
Her slender body moved with the 
breeze; her eyes were bits of velvet, 
and her small hands reminded him 
of the fragile yellow roses in the gar- 
den. And she—she talked to him 
and laughed at his execrable Chinese. 

“Aye,” she sighed. “The old man 
is my husband. But I—I am not of 
these Cantonese! No. I am from the 
inland—ah, you do not know China 
until you know the inland! But to- 
night,” she continued, “Ah Ming, the 
other wife, was ill—such a strange ill- 
ness, for her face was very red and 
her eyes very bright. She did not 
know when I left. And my husband 
—Ai’, he sleeps with his opium now.” 
Then with a quick shudder: “Ah, he 
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would kill me—with smooth, white 
tablets, and I should grow sleepier, 
sleepier—so!” The sleek head drooped 
slowly and she grew limp and silent. - 
The danger of her positicn fell full 
upon her, and she cried out with 
fear. 

Sargent watched her closely. 

“Child,” he. commanded gently, 
sing.” 

“And you—will you sing, too?” 

“Yes,” he laughed, “yes, I will sing, 
too.” 

Her voice was scarce above a croon 
as she sank: 


“Oh, gooddess of the dawn, 
Seek my Beloved, 

Moon, fair one, my Beloved, 
Oh, daughter of the sun!” 


Sweetly and eerily her oriental 
voice wavered. The moon danced be- 
fore Sargent’s eyes and his breath 
came swiftly. 

Then she stopped and said, “You!” 

Nothing came to his mind but the 
old, Spanish song, “Noche Serena.” 
It seemed nearest the embodiment of 
the garden and the Chinese dryad. As 
he sang, she swayed her body lightly 
to the rythm and clapped her hands 
together, laughing. 

So passed an hour, and the night 
grew warmer and the moon rode 
higher and higher: once a troubling of 
the bamboos frightened her, but Sar- 
gent held her close and reassured her. 

At last she rose, her tiny figure cast- 
ing a black shadow on the grass. 
Sargent rose also and bent above her. 

“Ai’,” she moaned, “farewell—fare- 
well!” 

But he crushed her hands and in- 
sisted: “To-morrow!” 

Still she shook her head and mur- 
mured: “No, no. It is farewell.” 

Suddenly she gasped: “The shawl.” 
And as he turned to pick it up, she 
drew away and trotted off into the 
thicket. 

Sargent stood stupidly with the blue 
shaw! in his hands. He noted dully 
that the yellow rose-petals had fallen 
on her hair. 
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The next morning all Canton was 
mad with excitement. Smallpox had 
broken out over night, and was rag- 
ing in the city. 

By noon, the “Alme de la Noche” 
had sailed for San Francisco. 


II. 


Dolores del Valle was a sad-eyed 
beauty of San Francisco—one of those 
proudly passionate women whose nun- 
like faces burn men’s souls, whose 
white hands clench or caress with 
equal fervor. 

Sargent met her at a dance. She 
was dressed in white, and in the coils 
of her glorious black hair were twined 
white flowers. He loved her from the 
instant she entered the ballroom, from 
the moment her drooping carmine 
mouth smiled at him a little, from the 
first step of their waltz when he saw 
her smooth throat flutter as they 
talked. 

The next day they rode. Aye, she 
looked superb in her green habit as 
she curbed her dancing horse. She 
satisfied even Sargent’s critical senses. 

And so the affair progressed as such 
affairs are wont to progress. The 
emotional Dolores was touched to the 
depths of her stormy nature, and daily 
grew more beautiful. Sargent’s de- 
light in her grew keener with every 
new color in her face, every uncon- 
sciously graceful gesture. 

“Dolores,” he had whispered as they 
rode down the woody road where the 
poplars threw dancing shadows in her 
eyes, and the wild roses that she had 
fastened at her breast cast a flush on 
her white throat, “Dolores, you are 
beautiful! God, how beautiful! And 
I love you—love you—love you!” 

“And I you,” she had answered, 
tremulously. 
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So they were to be married. Sar- 
gent was to leave the sea and settle 
in San Francisco. 

One day as he was unpacking his 
chests, he came across the peacock 
shawl, deep under sea boots and oil- 
skins. It was wrapped in a bit of old 
Cantonese paper- that crackled under 
his fingers and gave forth a queer 
odor. Sargent touched it absently, 
and he carried it to Dolores that 
night. 

“My heart,” he said, “it is a little 
shawl from Canton. “Will you wear 
it for me? It will remind me of— 
China, and make me regret the years 
I did not know you.” 

The girl shook out the sheening 
thing delightedly. A faint perfume 
as of incense and roses floated up and 
a few brown petals fell at her feet un- 
noticed. Sargent folded it softly about 
her shoulders and watched how the 
blue-green silk brought out gleaming 
blue lights to her hair. But just where 
it touched her neck, a crimson spot 
shone upon the blue—a streak of old 
rouge. When he had gone, Dolores 
carried it to her room, and cuddled it 
under her cheek all the night. 

Sargent did not see her for a week— 
the finishing up of his sea affairs took 
him to Monterey. As soon as he re- 
turned, he hastened to her home. 

It was dusk, and he had reached the 
door before he saw the yellow flag 
which fluttered menacingly from the 
portico. Frantically he beat upon the 
door, and a gaunt woman appeared 
and motioned him away. 

“Dolores!” he gasped. 

“Smallpox!” she answered  suc- 
cinctly. ‘Doctor don’t know where 
she got it.” And seeing his face, she 
added, vindictively: “She won’t never 
be beautiful again!” 


TRUE DEATH 


Call him not dead who ’neath Earth’s friendly crust 

Hath found a rest, but him whose Fires are cold, 

Whose heart hath no more wonders to unfold, 

And on the Way e’en stirreth not the dust. 

Seum Y. ArKazin. 





A PLEA FOR LIBRARY BOOKS 


By Delphine Delmas Barnes 


men rich and strong but that 

which they carry inside them. 

Wealth is of the heart, not of 
the hand.” It is this wealth of the 
heart, of which Milton speaks, which 
differentiates men from those who are 
content with the wealth of their hand; 
lifts a man from the common-place; 
which makes him great or small; 
which comes to define the worth of his 
life. The essential characteristics of 
refinement are not outward, to be as- 
sumed or discarded like a garment; but 
inward, developed in heart and mind: 
the growth of a noble and altruistic 
nature. The duty of good breeding is 
to be true to itself always; and cer- 
tainly its prime requisite is a regard 
for others; the endeavor to grasp 
another’s point of view; to find some 
point of contact. For many of us life 
bows in its separate channels, our sel- 
fishness limiting the world to ourselves 
to that which concerns ourselves; so 
that by chance only do we come on the 
discovery of that which concerns 
another. Lafcadio Hearn says that 
“what we think and do is never for the 
moment only, but for measureless 
time.” Would not appreciation of this 
undeniable truth be a help in our daily 
conduct? Nothing is more potent than 
habit. Any type of thought, or habit, 
if indulged in, will thrive and gradual- 
ly obtain dominion over us. But at 
least we know this about habits: they 
can as positively be checked as con- 
tracted. This is one of Nature’s laws. 
Actions are the key to character. 
They are their growth from small be- 
ginnings and no bud ever opened 
twice. The consequences of small 
actions, like ripples of a stone cast 
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into a lake, widen and widen, till. who 
may say where their operation ceases? 
Every little action helps make or mar 
character, one of our most precious 
possessions, for which we should as- 
pire to the highest possible goal of 
individual conduct necessary to bring 
it nearer to the measure of perfec- 
tion; the sowing of that seed which 
one day may be induced to break 
from its encumbering soil and come 
forth into the perfect flower. No one 
can do this for another—not one. 

It has always seemed to me that 
a sensitive appreciation, and hence 
treatment, of books, is one of the sur- 
est marks of refinement of character. 
No education in the world can com- 
pare with that of being in touch with 
fine books. The author’s personality 
shines through his words; each page 
is an intimate revelation of his heart 
and mind; and in exact proportion to 
the degree that his beauty of thought 
and expression influences and moulds 
our thought and expression, does our 
whole life—tastes, manners, language 


_—uplift, mentally and morally, to a 


higher plane of culture and . refine- 
ment. Not to every book-lover is it 
given to have his own library; the al- 
ternative, then, is the public library. 
Is he, through his deprivation, to have 
his mind distracted from its orderly 
perusal by this pernicious practice of 
defacing library books? 

The mania for scribbling will al- 
ways be an incorrigible one, as rail- 
way waiting rooms, amongst other 
things, can testify. But by what per- 
suasion does any one invest himself 
with the right to scribble in a library 
book—commentaries not of the slight- 
est interest or importance to any one 
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else? Such a person seems to be not 
only lacking in self-respect, but satu- 
rated with egotism. He fails to per- 
ceive the fact that tastes are as diver- 
sified as people; that another’s sense 
of perception may be as alert as his; 
that possibly the obtruding of his 
marginal opinions, which even include 
contradition of the author, may prove 
a serious annoyance to others. The 
marginal markings of the true book- 
lover and thinker are as straight and 
orderly as sign posts, standing ever 
ready to remind him of the pleasant 
spaces of his wanderings. The re- 
verse of the thinker’s marks can be 
found in the average library book. 
They show no result of thinking at all, 
having the appearance of being dashed 
on the page with flying pencil, resem- 
bling nothing so much as mares’ tails 
in a sky. 

No book is sacred from these van- 
dals: the loftier its context, the low- 
lier its condition. Are such things 
right? Are they fair? The very fact 
that the defacement of library books 
is a condition of things beyond con- 
trol, or apparently appeal, makes it 
the more reprehensible. The law can- 
not help up; the librarians are power- 
less to check it, and our individual 
right to clean books becomes as noth- 
ing. If we have to have recourse to 
public libraries for our reading, may 
we not do so in quiet thankfulness 
that the precious privilege of reading 
is ours, without destroying the pleas- 
ure of those who read after us? 

We may turn away our eyes from 
these defaced books; but not so the 
sensitive mind; for thought is invol- 
untary; nothing compels it; something 
evokes it and keeps bringing it back, 
even when we would forget. A word, 
a sound, a perfume, and we live over 
again, to the very hour, some long ago. 
It may be pleasure; it may be pain; 
the thought is involuntary; the word, 
the sound, the perfume has evoked it; 
and through the heart the mind travels 
back to the long-lost day, laid away, 
as sweet linen is laid away in laven- 
der, with the other dim, hidden treas- 
ures of that vast store room—memory. 
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Beauty affects different tempera- 
ments in different ways; but nothing is 
truer than that we grow into the like- 
ness of that which surrounds us. The 
man who lives habitually in the midst 
of great forests, within the shadow of 
great mountains, acquires a sublime 
simplicity. By constant contemplation 
his mind and heart attune themselves 
to his noble company; he grows into 
their likeness. When we compose 
ourselves to the reading of a book of 
lofty ideals, the mind is ready to reg- 
ister its impressions; to compare its 
ideals with those of the author; to go 
with him out of the dreary road of 
every day into the enchantment of 
some deep forest. We owe it to our- 
selves to take a little time of quiet 
from each day; we need that time to 
smooth away the creases of the day’s 
petty business from our minds, from 
our lives. But how shall we have that 
quiet, how appreciate the beauty of 
what we read, if the mind is thrown 
off its meditation by a keen irritation 
—an irritation but increased by the 
very knowledge of its helplessness; 
such a helplessness as a lover of na- 
ture feels on a mountain-top with a 
companion who knows not how nor 
when to be just silent. Such a one 
can have no conception of that “fel- 
lowship more quiet even than soli- 
tude;” of that unbroken silence more 
eloquent than the spoken word; of 
that language of the heart in which 
words have no place;—words which, 
with their unstable and undependable 
values, leave such wide margins for 
erroneous conclusions; which, when 
left to themselves, say what they were 
never meant to say, and leave scars 
which time may dim, but never ef- 
face; which hold in their grasp such 
a power. There is the word which is 
never spoken; the word which, when 
spoken, is never re-spoken; the word 
before which the heart knows ‘pause 
and would forever postpone; for “to 
travel hopefully is better than to ar- 
rive.” Hearts have broken for lack 
of a word; a word has come which has 
broken a heart. Lives have been 
saved by the power of a word; by the 
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lack of a word have gone to their 
doom. No one may say he has known 
what it is to wait till he has watched 
the endless days drop one by one into 
a bottomless pool of time, for the 
word which does not come—which 
never comes. 

If a respect for books is not inate 
in a boy—and I have known those in 
whom it was instinctive—it cannot too 
soon be inculcated. And it should 
have its beginning in the school room 
—that small beginning from which the 
fuller growth is to come. Nine boys 
out of ten are born with the settled 
convinction that school books are in- 
struments of torture, making justifi- 
able any treatment accorded them in 
which respect is not one of the com- 
ponent parts. The patience and in- 
genuity displayed in their interior 
decoration is beyond belief. Interior 
desecration better describes it. And 
the exterior! Who has not felt a 
pang at the condition of the poor, bat- 
tered thing, its original color gone; 
dog-eared; its corners hanging de- 
jectedly; its dirty, ink-spattered pages 
holding to the binding only by virtue 
of the strength of the book-binder’s 
thread! Is the home-going school boy 
overcome with the conviction that 
some other boy stands in need of hav- 
ing something shied at him, what so 
handy as his book? Through the air 
it hurtles, to land with a sickening 
flop, sprawled face downward on the 
dirty pavement. The desire was 
father to the thought, acted upon with 
no slightest interest in the result to 
the book. A few repetitions of these 
pleasant amenities are not long in 
sounding the death-knell of its pris- 
tine appearance. Can the little sav- 
age that lies, far from dormant, in 
most boys, not be trained to better 
purpose? They all have instincts to 
which we can appeal; and the child 
who early has instilled in him a re- 
spect for books, will live to be grate- 
ful for it; it will be far-reaching in 
Its results. Instead of acquiring the 
abominable habit of turning down the 
pages of his book, he can be taught 
the habit of using a book mark. The 
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one is as simple to acquire as the 
other. Never to borrow a book should 
be his first maxim in bookdom; but, if 


‘borrow it he will, to feel in honor 


bound to care for it, and to return it. 
Many a borrowed book never finds its 
way back to its owner; it seems to be 
a matter of so little importance. In- 
deed, “neither a borrower nor a 
lender be” should be a maxim of every 
child early in life, that its beneficial 
results may follow him to manhood. 
Borrowing becomes a habit as wide- 
spread in its action as the scattering 
of mustard seed through a fair land 
of grain. 

There is a deep charm about the 
battered books of those fascinating 
book stalls of Paris and London. Their 
very condition makes one handle them 
with reverence—with a wonder as to 
how many hands have held them; 
how much they have seen of life. 
The more battered they are, the 
greater their attraction; the greater 
their age, the greater our veneration 
for what they know. 

Books are a gift to the world; a 
gift to ourselves, individually, after 
we have learned to love them and to 
appreciate them; for a book is for 
him only who finds it. Poor indeed 
would the world be without these ever 
living masterpieces, the product of 
great minds, of great hearts, opening 
to all men new worlds of wonder and 
of wisdom, from which they may gar- 
ner the richest of life’s harvests. 

Books answer to our every mood; 
unlike any other friend, will wait upon 
our mood. Their great voices give us 
wise counsel; criticise, but never 
judge; guide us; strengthen us; uplift 
us; purify us; friends who stand ever 
ready to serve, asking no return; com- 
panions who know no satiety. Not 
only can we reach out and find them 
at any hour of the day or night; at 
any hour of the day or night they 
know how to reach out and find us. 
At every communing with them, their 
beauty of thought uplifts us more and 
more; more and more appears to us 
as a new truth; sinks deeper into the 
heart; creates a harmony of being 
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only equalled by that which sweeps 
through the soul on the crest of the or- 
gan’s mighty melody. Such friends 
stay with us till the end of our wan- 
derings. They never tire; never grow 
cold; are ready to laugh with us; 
ready to weep; to descend with us 
into some Valley of Despair; to as- 
cend with us to some Land of Dreams, 
far above the storm-wrack of our emo- 
tions. They influence us, and leave 
their impress, largely as. do those 
whom we pass on life’s great highway. 
From those we are bound to glean 
something, some knowledge, be it of 
human weakness or of human 
strength. Not to do so is to neglect 
an experience, an opportunity; and 
opportunity is the “master of human 
destinies.” Every experience we neg- 
lect makes for just that much arrest in 
our development; and a neglected op- 
portunity, the Persian proverb says, 
“comes not back to man or woman,” 
which some of us live to have proved. 
Once, at least, in the crises of our life, 
opportunity knocks at our door. It is 
the hour of our destiny—woe betide 
if we hesitate; the golden moment re- 
turns no more. To most of us is it 
given to look behind us along the irre- 
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vocable road of all that which will 
never return again, and discern how 
this one or that was a factor for good 
or for evil. This one has struck the 
strings of our life with inexpert and 
careless touch, creating a jangle of 
confused emotions that have: vibrated 
throughout our being—throughout our 
life. And that one has passed, the 
magic and comprehending touch of 
whose personality has produced only 
harmonious sounds, deep-toned 
chords, whose wave circles have wid- 
ened and widened, in an endless ser- 
ies: an incentive to higher effort; a 
flinging open of the gateway to an en- 
chanted and enchanting garden. What 
an understanding! What a power! 
What a belief! For after all those 
who influence us the most are those 
who believe in us—in our better self; 
who have that rarest of gifts, the love 
which is the charity that “beareth all 
things; believeth all things; hopeth all 
things; endureth all things.” 

Trial, failure, victory. Such is the 
measure of life; a rising from the dark 
plain to the radiant mountain-height, 
which reveals further radiant heights 
beyond; and on to the glory of per- 
fect fulfillment. 








ONE OF THE CROWD 


God’s in the blue? 





God’s at our feet; 
If we but knew, 
Here in the street. 


Here in the din, 

Where the sounds scream, 
Trampled and thin, 

Lieth his dream. 


Hid in the smoke, 

The whistles blow clear. 
Listen! God spoke! 

If we could hear. 


He moves in the murk, 
Where life shrills aloud. 
Here where we work... 


God’s one of the crowd. 


Mary Caro.yn Davies. 
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Sculpture 
and 
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G tata oat like music, is essen- 


tially a public art. It belongs to 
the people, and its survival de- 
pends upon its power eventually 
to reach the mind and touch the heart 
of the crowd—of the contemporane- 
ous crowd, It cannot remain shut up 
in the museums content to make its ap- 
peal to a select few. It must “take 
the chances” of the open, in park and 
square and market place. That is at 
once the curse and the blessing of 
sculptors. And, taking into considera- 
tion what a park and what a market- 
place the Exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915 will be, this earnest partici- 
pation by some of the most virile of 
modern artists is easily explained. 
But all the art of the Exposition will 
not prove ephemeral. Many of the 
pieces will save themselves by virtue 
of their own excellence, and already 
Steps are being taken to find perma- 
nent place for many of the groups. 
The failure to preserve the beautiful, 
Inspiring “Column of Progress” would 
be an irreparable loss to art, and ac- 
tion will undoubtedly be taken to put 
this exquisitely magnificent monument 
into some enduring medium. 


“The plan of the sculpture for the 
Exposition,” says Mr. A. Stirling Cal- 
der, acting chief of sculpture of the 
Exposition in the absence of Mr. Karl 
Bitter, who is chief of the Department 
vf Sculpture, is designed to form a 
sequence from the first piece that 
greets the visitor on his entrance from 
the city, throughout the five courts and 
the circuit of the enclosing walls.” 

Entering the grounds from the main 
entrance at Scott street, through the 
South Gardens between Festival Hall 
and the Palace of Horticulture, the 
visitor will be first confronted with a 
great equestrian fountain symbolizing 
the creation of the Isthmian waterway 
between the oceans—“The Fountain 
of Energy.” 

“Energy—The Victor” is achieved 
as the splendid nude figure of youth, 
mounted on an exultant horse, which 
is depicted as though advancing stead- 
ily through the waters of the dam. 
The commanding gesture of his ex- 
tended arms maintains the passage, 
while the attendant winged figures of 
Valor and Fame form an encircling 
crest above his head. 

This fountain in its general lines re- 
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minds one of some of the famous or- 
nate fountains of France. One of the 
great beauties of its composition lies 
in the conception of the pedestal, 
which will be in the form of a globe, 
crossed from north to south by a band 
following the path of the sun’s jour- 
ney through the heavens. This band 
will be ornamented in low relief with 
symbolic figures of earth’s response to 
the quickening action of the sun. On 
either side, near the top of the pedes- 
tal, and seemingly rising out of the 
earth of which they are part, will be 
reclining figures symbolizing the East 
and West Hemispheres, and below 
decorative groups of mermaids and 
sea fauna. The design is by Mr. Cal- 
der, who sought to convey in the mood 
of conception and the manner of ex- 
ecution, rather than be artificial sym- 
bolism, the ideal of energy. Curving 
sprays of water, intersecting in oppo- 
site directions, will give intricate play 
and action to the design. 

Within the South Gardens will be 
two other notable equestrian figures 
by two well known American sculp- 
tors. These are the statues of Cortez, 
by Charles Niehaus, and of Pizarro, 
by Charles Carl Rumsey. These will 
be placed in prominent positions at 
the inner ends of the two oblong pools 
which break the expanse of these great 
gardens. 

Looking out upon these gardens will 
stand two important mural fountains, 
the work of two of the most distin- 
guished women sculptors of this coun- 
try. These fountains, which will ter- 
minate the open colonnades on either 
side of the Tower Arcade, opposite 
the main entrance, are “El Dorado,” 
by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, who 
before her marriage was Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, and “The Fountain of 
Youth,” by Mrs. Edith Woodman Bur- 
roughs. The models for the latter 
have already been enlarged in the Ex- 
position studios, and are ready to be 
put in place. 

This fountain is considered one of 
the most interesting contributions yet 
made at the Exposition’s sculptural 
art, and is of unusually decorative 
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composition. In its fanciful concep- 
tion, and its feeling for humor and pa- 
thos, and in the purity of its execu- 
tion, this fountain is intensely charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Burroughs’ work. The 
central figure is of a young girl-child, 
standing upon a pedestal amid grow- 
ing primroses. Dimly traced upon the 
face of the pedestal are the features 
of the parents, father and mother, from 
the upturned faces and uplifted hands 
of whom the primroses seem spring- 
ing. On either side of the pedestal 
are mural surfaces executed in low re- 
lief, where wistful old people sit in 
boats, straining eyes and ears toward 
the beauty and laughter of their lost 
youth. Chubby children man the sails 
of the boats. 

Terminating the oblong pools in the 
South Gardens at the outer ends, will 
be fountains designed by Arthur Put- 
nam, a Western sculptor, whose fig- 
ures always show remarkable life and 
movement. His “Snarling Jaguar” in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
is well known. 

The Tower which, with its showing 
of Astec influence, will be one of the 
most original and effective architec- 
tural features of the Exposition, will 
show upon its facade sculptural orna- 
ment well worthy of comment. Sur- 
mounting tall pedestals placed above 
the entablatures of the four main col- 
umns outside the arch of the Tower 
will be four figures by John Flanagan 
of the types who conquered the Pacific 
Coast for European civilization, “Ad- 
venturer,”’ “Philosopher,” “Priest” and 
“Soldier.” Upon the upper terraces 
of the Tower will be repetitions of a 
vigorous equestrian figure, “The Ar- 
mored Horseman,” by F. M. L. To- 
netti, suggestive of the Spanish ex- 
plorer in the Southwest. 

Through the arcade of this Tower, 
the visitor will enter the Court of the 
Universe—originally called the Court 
of the Sun and Stars by the exposition 
architects. 

This court is the central architectur- 
al feature of the exposition, and will 
contain the most prominent sculptural 
units upon the grounds. The court was 
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designed by McKim, Mead and White, 
and the two main free standing monu- 
ments will be the Fountains of the Ris- 
ing and of the Setting Sun, executed 
by Adolph A. Weinman of New York 
City, who has been identified with so 
much work connected with the firm of 
architects designing the court. 

Vast oval sunken gardens are en- 
closed by colonnades which sweep left 
and right, following the curve of the 
walls of the encircling palaces. 

At the east and west entrances to 
the court, are triumphal arches, ex- 
ceeding in size the Arc de Triomphe, 
and each respectively surmounted with 
sculptural groups over forty feet high. 
Symbolic of the progress of the “Na- 
tion of the West” and the “Nations of 
the East.” These groups, the collabor- 
ative work of A. Stirling Calder, Leo 
Lentelli and Frederick G. R. Roth, are 
original and remarkable both in inven- 
tion and treatment. Many of the de- 


tailed figures of these two groups have 


already attracted wide comment, 
among them the figure of “The 
Alaskan” by Roth, who also executed 
the animals of the two groups, and 
“Mother of Tomorrow” by Calder, both 
for the “Nations of the West,” and the 
“Arab Falconer,” also by Calder, in 
the eastern group, and “The Latin- 
American” an equestrian figure by 
Lentelli. 

The fountains designed by Mr. 
Weinman, will occupy positions east 
and west, and directly in front of the 
triumphal arches. It is proposed to 
make the upper portions of the foun- 
tains the course of night illumination 
of the court. The pedestals will be 
globes of translucent marble, across 
which a sort of frieze of the progress 
of the planets, seen in relief by day, 
will be silhouetted by night. These 
globes or pedestals, which will con- 
tain batteries of high power incande- 
scents will be surmounted by figures 
representing Sunrise and Sunset. 

At the northern outlet of the Court, 
before the beautiful background of the 
informal Marina gardens, the yacht 
harbor, the bay of San Francisco, and 
the sun-flooded hills of Marin county, 
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will stand the superb “Column of 
Progress.” 

“The unconquerable impulse that 
forever impels man to strive on—” to 
quote again from the official descrip- 
tion “assailing in endless generations 
the confining barriers of existence, his 
eternal optimism and stern joy in ef- 
fort—these are the thoughts that have 
inspired the conception of the Column 
of Human Progress, and that are em- 
bodied in its sculptural friezes and 
crowning group.” 

“The processions of figures,” contin- 
ues the description, referring to the 
frieze about the lower pedestal, exe- 
cuted by Isadore Konti, “embody, in 
high relief sculpture, the successive 
generations, born teeming from the 
earth, irresistably pressing onward by 
devious ways, seeking the golden 
dream of life.” 

Above the capital of the Column, 
the shaft of which is decorated with 
ascending spirals, crouching figures of 
Toilers support the crowning group. 
Both frieze and group are the work of 
Hermon A. McNeil. This group was 
named spontaneously by the Exposi- 
tion workmen, “The Adventurous Bow- 
man,” and very rarely does symbolism 
in sculpture reach the heights of poetry 
attained by this group. There are 
three figures, a male figure crouching 
to support the bowman, a kneeling fe- 
male figure, and the bowman with his 
bow uplifted to the target of the stars. 
The woman, whose attitude is one of 
mingled anxiety, hope and fear, bears 
in her hands a scourge and a wreath 
of laurel, the lesser male figure seems 
blindly to give the aid of his support- 
ing efforts, and the Bowman stands up- 
right, oblivious of both, with eyes set 
only upon his target. 

The capital of the column, which is 
160 feet from the base of the lower 
pedestal, will carry out the idea of 
movement and change in progress, by 
the use of wings and figures in rotary 
motion. W. Symmes Richardson is the 
architect of the column. 

Another excellent instance of Mr. 
McNeil’s work will be the frieze in the 
low relief of the Signs of the Zodiac, 
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which will be beneath the domes of the 
pavilions of the Court of the Universe. 
This frieze, which will be repeated in 
each pavilion, was designed in such a 
way that it could be recast. The cen- 
tral figure is of Atlas, the first great 
astronomer, and on either side are 
seven of his fourteen daughters, who, 
according to mythology, were changed 
by the gods into stars. The frieze is 
conceived and executed after the 
Greek manner. 

Upon the upper ramps of the sun- 
ken garden, between the two foun- 
tains and the triumphal arches, will 
be placed four groups by Paul Man- 
ship, perhaps the foremost of the 
younger generation of American sculp- 
tors, who was awarded the Barnett 
prize at the recent winter exhibit of 
the National Academy of Design. 

“Paul Manship’s sculpture,” writes 
an eminent critic, “illustrates the 


Greek’s love of strange people, of peo- 
ple who were wild. In this depicting 


he has observed not only the custo- 
mary academic correctness, but he has 
preserved intact the spirit of abandon. 
In other words, the fantastic imagin- 
ings of the Greek philosophies are 
shown as living creatures yielding to 
the passions and temptations of the 
hour.” 

The four groups by Manship at the 
Exposition are Eternity, and Change, 
Order and Chaos, Music and The Joy 
of Life. 

Mr. Manship, it will be remembered, 
designed the medal which was re- 
cently presented by the Civic Forum 
to Colonel Goethals in New York City, 
in recognition of his achievement in 
constructing the Panama Canal. 

To one not realizing the great di- 
mensions of the court—which will 
cover nearly five acres—this catalogue 
of its monumental contents leaves the 
impression of crowding, but, quite to 
the contrary, there will be space be- 
tween the wings of the sunken garder. 
for a pool in the forecourt whose 
waters will reflect the Tower and the 
Column of Progress. 

One of the main. beauties of the 
Court are the “Stars,” which are to or- 
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nament the colonnades. These ‘“‘stars,’ 
are the figures of slender young wo- 
men, placed above each column, who 
take their name from their star-like 
jeweled head-dress. The design is by 
A. Stirling Calder. 

The Court of the Seasons, on the 
west of the central Court of the Uni- 
verse, will be dominated sculpturally 
by the genius of Albert Jaegers, the 
designer of the Baron von Steuben 
monument at Washington, D. C., a 
replica of which was later presented 
to the Emperor of Germany by the 
United States Congress. 

A great group by this sculptor, en- 
titled “Nature,” will occupy the pe- 
destal beneath the archway at the head 
of this court. Four other groups by 
this sculptor will be placed on pylons 
within this court. His “Feast of Sac- 
rifice” group, of a bull and two fig- 
ures, of beautifully simple composi- 
tion, will be placed centrally at the 
foot of the court. 

The selection of Furio Piccirilli to 
execute the groups of the Four 
Seasons for this court, was a happy 
one. Both Jaegers and Piccirilli pos- 
sess Classic styles which are most har- 
monious. The spandrels and attic fig- 
ures which decorate the arcades of 
this court will be the work of August 
Jaegers, a brother of Albert Jaegers. 

The main monument of the court, 
which is also executed in pure classic 
style, showing, however, a_ certain 
lightness of manipulation—is the 
Fountain of Ceres, the work of Eve- 
lyn Beatrice Longman, which is to 
stand in the center of the court. If 
the Court of the Universe is the most 
impressive, this lesser court will be 
the most exquisite architectural unit 
of the Exposition. 

The Eastern court, called the Court 
of Abundance, is conceived in rich ar- 
chitectural style, showing Spanish and 
Levantine influences. The groups in 
this court, the greater number of which 
have not yet been made public, will be 
the work of Chester Beach, one of the 
most virile of younger American 
sculptors, of whose work has recently 
attracted the widest attention through- 





Main Entrance—Tower of California Building. 


out Europe and America; of Leo Len- 
telli, the well known Italian-American 
sculptor, who collaborated with A. 
Stirling Calder and Frederick R. Roth 
in producing the magnificent “Nations 


of the West,” and “Nations of the 
East,” groups for the Exposition; and 
of Charles R. Harley of New York, 
who shows in his recent work signs of 
astonishing modern tendencies. 
Robert I. Aitken has designed a 


fountain for this court, and Albert 
Weinert has modeled two powerful 
figures for the top of the arcade. “The 
Primitive Man” and “The Primitive 
Woman.” Weinert is also the sculp- 
tor of the figure, “The Miner,” which 
is to grace the niches in the east wall 
of the Palace of Varied Industries. 
The Palace of Machinery, which 
faces the eastern facade of the main 
group of exhibit palaces, will be deco- 
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rated by the work of Haig Patigan, a 
talented native Californian, and pupil 
of Marquette, will execute four figures 
symbolic of the four great sources of 
motive power, to surmount the great 
columns of the main entrance, Steam, 
Electricity, Air and Water; two 
friezes to surmount the lesser colon- 
nades; and the decorative squandrels 
for all doors and windows of this 
palace. 

Sherry E. Fry, famous for his West- 
ern studies of Indians, and for his well 
remembered “Turtle Fountain,” has 
modeled a beautiful, slender figure to 
crown the minor domes of Festival 
Hall. The figures of the cartouche 
over the entrance to this hall will also 
be his work, as will the reclining fig- 
ures upon pylons, and the groups 
which are to stand in front of the py- 
lons of this building. 

The Palace of Fine Arts, the fourth 
exhibit palace which is to stand with- 
out the main group, at the western end 
of cluster enclosing the three great 
courts, will be decorated by figures 
and friezes designed by Ulric H. El- 
lerhusen of New York. Bruno Louis 


Zimm, a pupil of Karl Bitter, whose . 


execution shows remarkable delicacy 
and spirit, has executed three relief 
panels, y ngpene of the striving of art 
toward Ahe unattainable, for the ro- 
tunda of the Palace of Fine Arts, and 
the spandrels for the lesser doorways. 

The figures for the central niches of 
the’main entrance to the palaces in 
the North Wall, overlooking the Ma- 
rine Gardens and the Bay of San 
Francisco, will be the work of Allen 
Newman, designer of the General Phil 
Sheridan monument at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Opening into the South Gardens, 
which have already been described, 
will be the two lesser courts, the Court 
of Flowers and the Court of Palms. 
In the center of the first, which is to be 
Eastern in influence, will stand the 
fountain designed by Edith Woodman 
Burroughs, in celebration of the Ara- 
bian Nights Tales. In the Court of 
the Palms will stand another fountain 
decc.ated with heroes and heroines 
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chosen from the Fairy Tales of West- 
ern Europe. The design and sculptor 
of which has not yet been announced. 

A part of the scheme of sculptural 
embellishment of the South Gardens 
will be four superb equestrian figures, 
Cortez; by Charles, Neihaus, Pizarro, 
by Charles.Cary Rumsey, which have 
already been mentioned before, and 
The End of the Trail, by James Ear! 
Fraser, and The American Pioneer, by 
Solon H. Borglum. These two latter 
monuments will stand at the entrance 
to the Court of Flowers, and the Court 
of Palms respectively. 

Looking out upon the South Gar- 
dens, the southern facade of the Pal- 
ace of Varied Industries, will be deco- 
rated by the work of Ralph Stackpole, 
a young Californian. His figure, “The 
Man With the Pick,” for niches in this 
wall, is much admired. Stackpole is 
a pupil of Mercie, but his work shows 
signs of the influence of Constantin 
Meunier. Like the great Belgian, he 
is fond of making truthful and sympa- 
thetic portrayals of the types who play 
their part in the great industrial epic 
of to-day. His interest is not an affec- 
tation. Before he became a sculptor, 
he worked in mines, and his sketches 
of workmen had attracted wide atten- 
tion even before he went to Europe to 
study. He will also do panels and 
figures for the keystone of the arch of 
the main doorway. 

The typanum, for the lesser doors 
of the Palace of Industries, will be 
set within an embellishment which will 
constitute one of the purest as well as 
the costliest architectural reproduc- 
tions upon the Exposition grounds. 
This doorway is an exact replica of 
the famous Salamaca Cathedral in 
Spain, and was reproduced at the cost 
of $15,000. The typanum, which is 
the work of Stackpole, is the only de- 
viation from the portal copied. 

Another important monument will 
be the group “Modern Civilization,” 
by Douglas Tilden, the distinguished 
deaf mute sculptor of California, 
which will stand in the plaza between 
the Palace of Machinery and the east 
facade of the main group. 
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to JULY 49-—From THE 
DIARY OF THEO. ME/WERVE 


PART III. 


ARCH 16.—Clear and pleas- 
M ant, but unfortunately little 


wind. We had a meeting of 
the association on deck to-day 
for the purpose of electing officers 
for the ensuing month, which resulted 
in the old officers throughout; at the 


meeting a report was read stating the . 


amount of provisions on hand on our 
start, the amount now on hand and 
the amount already consumed. The 
Eagle Company have been busy to- 
day making a tent on the cabin. There 
has been a sail in sight all the after- 
noon over the larboard quarter astern. 
This evening Mr. H. Mulligan deliv- 
ered an exceedingly interesting lecture 
on the “Cultivation of the Imagina- 
tion.” A moonlight night. 

March 17—This morning we had a 
light wind’ and a clear sky. About 
11 or 12 o’clock a squall of rain arose 
and brought a good breeze with it. 
About one o’clock a sail hove in sight 
about twelve miles to the eastward. 
The captain took a squint at her with 
his glass and made her out a whaler, 
lying-to, trying out a whale; he gave 
orders to tack ship, and we would run 
down to her. He told us to get our 
letters ready, which we busily went 
at. We had changed our course but 
a few minutes when the strange ves- 


sel hoisted her sails and stood off be- 
fore the wind. It appears she had 
mistaken us for pirates or a hostile 
vessel. I doubt not we _ presented 
quite a piratical appearance with so 
many rough red shirt hombras and tail 
black spars. The evening is dark and 
stormy. 

March 18—We have had an overcast 
day, quite a breeze blowing and a 
rough sea. We have been sailing all 
day about three points off our course. 
We have had no church service to-day 
on account of the weather. We have 
been followed all day by a large flock 
of stormy petrel, or Mother Carey’s 
chickens. 

March 19—We have had a disagree- 
able, showery day, and the ship is 
running five points off her course. This 
morning an excitement was raised be- 
tween decks to get the captain to stop 
at Rio Janeiro, we now being just off 
that port. The captain, when called 
upon in relation to the matter, stated 
he did not think it necessary to stop 
on this side, and that he thought Rio 
an objectionable place, stopping there 
being attended with great expense, and 
that we might have some difficulty in 
getting away. The captain said if it 
was necessary to stop on this side he 
should stop at St. Catherines. 
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March 23—We have had a drizzly 
rain all day. Wind fair; wind from 
the N. Course S. W. About eleven 
o’clock this morning a sail was dis- 
covered to leeward sailing close hauled 
to the wind, across our bows. We were 
sailing with studding s.ils, which the 
captain ordered to be taken in, when 
our course was altered, and we ran 
down to her. She hoisted English col- 
ors, and we ran up the Stars and 
Stripes. When about three miles dis- 
tant, she hove to, to allow us to run 
down, which we did, coming within 
excellent speaking distance. Thus the 
Captains talked: 

“Bark ahoy!” 

“Halloa.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Rio Grande.” 

“What is the bark’s name?’ 

“The Courier, of Ipswick.” 

“Where are you bound ?” 

“Falmouth.” 

“Will you wait until we send a boat 
with letters ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

All who had written went below and 
brought their letters on deck and de- 
livered them to our mate, Mr. Ever- 
son, who, accompanied by Mr. Mulli- 
gan in his small boat, proceeded 
aboard of her. The sea was very 
rough for so small a boat; however, 
they arrived there and returned on 
board in safety, bringing with them 
several Brazilian squash and pump- 
kins as a present to our captain. She 
was ten days from Rio Grande; we ex- 
changed salutes, squared our yards, 
set our studding sails, gave them three 
cheers and parted. -At dark she was 
just visible. 

March 24—To-day has been a rainy 
day, and we have had a heavy rain 
from the N. E. We are off Rio Grande 
—this is one of the worst places in 
this ocean for storms, so the captain 
informs me. We are laying our course 
under close reefed topsails, and to- 
wards night the sea rose, and we had 
a disagreeable night of it. 

March 27—We have had a clear day 
—ship on her course, close hauled. A 
number of Mother Carey’s chickens 


made their appearance among the 
other sea birds which follow ihe ship 
to-day. They are of a black color 
and about the size of a canary. The 
sailors say “look out for a storm” 
when they see these little sea birds. 
They have been busy to-day lashing 
trunks below, and on deck casks. 

March 28—A clear day, but a tre- 
mendous wind blowing into our teeth; 
ship three points off her course; a 
very heavy sea tossing. We begin to 
feel the chilly blast as we approach 
Cape Horn. 

March 29—This morning the wind 
has blown big thunder; sea running 
very high; wind from the S. W. Ship 
stearing S. E. under close reefed top- 
sails. This morning an albatros was 
shot by one of the company, and fell 
on deck, when I had an opportunity 
of taking a close examination of him. 
It measured from the tip of one wing 
to the tip of the other 9 ft. 8 in., and 
from bill to the end of his tail 3 ft. 
9 in. Some are much larger, but this 
is about the average size of them, 
and they have the general appearance 
of a swan. About noon the ship took 
in more sail and “laid to.” The ease 
with which the albatros fly, floating 
along with no exertion through the 
air at the rapid rate of about 40 miles 
an hour, they hardly move their 
wings. We had bean soup for dinner 


. today. Every hungry man aboard 


has had a good time balancing his 
plate, so that he will not spill the 
beans, as they are served out by the 
quantity. I sat at the first table to- 
day, and after dinner went on deck 
to view the mountains high; I had 
been up there hardly time for those at 
the second table to get entirely fin- 
ished with their dinners, when we 
shipped a sea. On arriving on deck I 
took a walk around and had arrived 
by the captain in front of the cabin, 
and was looking off at the scene be- 
fore me, when one of the “tars” 
warned me by hollering “sea coming; 
look out for water.” I instantly 
dashed into the cabin lobby, when 
a tremendous deluge of water came 
sweeping over the ship with tremen- 
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dous force, breaking loose casks on 
deck. I hardly had time to escape; 
many who were one step behind me 
received an unmerciful drenching. 
Some were rolling about on deck in 
the water among the tin pans and dirty 
plates, striving to regain their pegs. 
I could not help laughing at Mr. Moon, 
who was rolling around; the picture of 
his face just at that moment would 
have been a fortune to a good come- 
dian. Both hatches were off, and the 
water came tearing down the hatch- 
ways—nearly enouch to float the 
trunks. When I went below, I found 
consternation depicted upon the faces 
of all. Mr. Jun. Palmer had not fin- 
ished his dinner, and was in the act 
of helping himself to a few more of 
“them beans” when the sea struck the 
ship. Several narrowly escaped be- 
ing washed overboard. 

March 30—The wind has continued 
heavy from the S. W. Laid tc all day 
under reefed mainsail and storm-stay- 
sail. The sailors have been engaged 
to-day unbending the fore and mizzen 
tergallant sail and the royal, prepara- 
tory to sending down the yards. This 
stripping is done to ease the ship from 
what is coming. 

March 31—-We have had a clear 
day, with the wind from the N. W. 
The sailors have been busy taking 
down the royal and tergallant yards. 
Our potatoes having run out about a 
week ago, there has been a disagree- 
able job of breaking cargo below to 
find sauer kraut and the hams; the 
between decks are lumbered up with 
boxes, barrels and other contrivances, 
making between decks very disagree- 
able. We'have had a great number 
of sea birds around the ship to-day, 
among them two new kind: the Cape 
pigeon, which has every appearance 
of the land pigeon, but has beautiful 
white spots on his back; the other 
is what is called the whale bird, which 
is about the size of a robin. Just be- 
fore night one of the casks of sauer 
kraut was opened, and the way the 
Yankees went into it would have sur- 
prised all Germany. 

April 1—This morning, about half 
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an hour before daylight, all hands be- 
low were aroused by the cry of “Sail 
ho, going to speak a ship.” All hast- 
ily dressed and hurried on deck, when 
they were politely informed that this 
is All-Fools’ Day. We have been ly- 
ing in a calm all the morning. About 
2 o’clock a breeze sprung up from the 
S. W., dead in our teeth. In the lat- 
ter part of the afternoon the breeze 
freshened into a gale, and in the even- 
ing we laid to under close reefed top- 
sails. No church to-day on account of 
the weather. 

April 2—The wind was blowing 
very heavily all night from the S. W., 
and there is a very heavy sea on; the 
ship lying to under close reefed top- 
sails. About one o’clock we wore ship 
as the wind had hauled; squared our 
yards and headed S. W. We have had 
the roughest weather to-day we have 
had as yet; this morning everything 
looked horribly gloomy and disagree- 
able. The old Panama has pitched, 
rolled and creaked all day, but has 


rode the waves beautifully. The wea- 
ther is just cold enough to make an 
overcoat pleasant. I have remained on 
deck the best part of to-day viewing 
the angry waves as they dash and 
sweep along; our wake is alive with 


sea birds. While we were wearing 
ship this afternoon we shipped a heavy 
sea over our stern, wetting a number 
of our boys. 

April 3—We have had a clear day 
to-day, with fair wind from the N. N. 
W. The latter part of the afternoon 
the wind increased to quite a small 
gale, and from time to time during 
the afternoon have been taking in sail. 
It is strange to see what a difference 
weather makes on the company. Yes- 
terday everybody was morose and 
gloomy; to-night all are happy and in 
good spirits. This morning we had a 
fight on deck between the large dog, 
Tiger, and a Newfoundland dog called 
Charley, which created quite a_ stir 
among the passengers. They were 
parted before the contest was decided. 
Cousin Samuel took his turn watching 
between decks to-night, in company 
with a noisy youth by the name of 
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Caleb Beal. About eleven o'clock, 
Samuel, deviling as usual, threw the 
cat and a pair of boots into Lewis 
Hutchinson’s berth, which he suffers 
for to-morrow. 

April 5—The wind during last night 
has been in a perfect rage. A squall 
towards morning, by far the heaviest 
we have yet come across, passed over 
us, and made us all feel dubious whe- 
ther we were going to live through it 
or no; trunks were breaking their 
lashing, plates and cups falling out 
of the berths, kept all awake during 
the night. This morning the wind 
held up a bit, and I thought it was 
over, but about eleven o’clock it broke 
forth with renewed fury. This after- 
noon the storm was awful to behold, 
the sea running mountains high and 
the white tops or spray which the 
winds threw up gave them the appear- 
ance of large snow drifts among the 
mountains. The wheel has been lashed 
down all day, and we have had no 
sail up save the main spanker. The 
heavens have had a gloomy, lower- 
ing look all day. As the ship mounts 
a wave, the wind howls terribly 
around us, but we in a moment rush 
down in the valley of the two great 
mountains of water, and to make it 
more gloomy on deck, as the ship is 
tossed by a wave and leans to, let the 
wave pass the bell of the ship taps, 
which sounds like a death call. For 
all the gloom on deck—below—the 
passengers, to kill time, are busy play- 
ing “bluff,’ “backgammon,” “chess,” 
“whist,” or what it may be; others are 
talking over some subject or other; 
some are reading and some are writ- 
ing. 

April 6—The gale of yesterday 
broke this morning, and the sun broke 
forth about eleven o’clock; but again 
in the evening it became overcast; the 
waves have rolled monstrously. This 
afternoon we shook a reef out of the 
foresail. Owing to the weather, the 
cooks have been unable to cook to- 
day; therefore we have had to put up 
with “old horse” and hard bread, no 
coffee nary time. We are to-day 
abreast of the Falkland Islands, about 
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200 miles to the east of them. It was 
the captain’s intention to run to the 
west of them, but he has been so hard 
run for good wind that we have to 
go outside of them. Large quantities 
of a curious looking sea weed called 
“kelp” by the captain has been float- 
ing around to-day, and one of the 
company managed to fish up a piece, 
which has attracted general attention 
part of the day. 

April 7—The weather has been very 
cold to-day, but we have had a fair 
wind, yards braced. One of those who 
suffered for his coffee yesterday per- 
petrates the following: 


An Old Horse, or Old Junk. 
Old Horse, how cam’st thou here? 
The last I was seen was on Albany’s 
pier, 
And being worn out with kicks and 
abuse, 
I was cut up for the Panama’s use. 


Old Horse, I find no fault, 

Thy meat is good were it not so salt, 
It is plain to me, if properly soaked, 
Thy remains are good for any folk. 


But, aged Horse, can’st thou make it 
clear, 

Why art thou served up so often here? 

"Tis hard to answer a question so 
grave, 

As I. know not, unless it is the Pork 
to save. 


That when we arrive at our destina- 
tion, 

It may profit the “Panama Associa- 
tion,” 

But this may appear a false imputa- 
tion, 

And bring on my head dire impreca- 
tion. 


April 9—We have had a cloudy day 
with frequent hail and snow showers. 
Very little wind, and that little ahead. 
Some of the “Tiger Company,” hav- 
ing caught several sea birds, by the 
consent of the whole Association were 
allowed to draw a certain quantity of 
flour for each man in their company, 
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had a blow-out among themselves in 
the shape of a potpie feast. The 
delicacies were these curious-tasting 
birds, corn and wheat bread. 

April 10—We have had the wind 
trom all directions to-day. The wea- 
ther has been rather milder than us- 
ual, but still the cold has been very 
severe, and overcoats and mittens are 
in great demand. During a short calm 
we had to-day a great number of cape 
pigeons, speckled eaglets, albatros, 
etc., were sailing or floating or flying 
around. A great number of the com- 
pany were busily fishing for birds to- 
day at the stern of the vessel in hopes 
of obtaining a potpie. The Empire 
Company had a potpie spree this even- 
ing at about ten o’clock. 

April 11—To-day has been an ex- 
ceedingly cold day. We had a head 
wind last night from eleven o’clock un- 
til nine o’clock this morning, when it 
chopped around to the N. W., and we 
had a fair wind all day. I have spent 
the best part of the day in my bunk, 
with Caleb Beal, Brother William, 
Cousin Sam and Billy Stratton, hud- 
dled closely together to keep warm, 
and we passed away the time very 
pleasantly telling yarns. This even- 
ing the stars shone brilliantly forth, 
and I have had an excellent view of 
the constellation of the Southern Cross 
and the Clouds of Magellan; the for- 
mer is a constellation of four stars in 
the form of a cross, and the Clouds of 
Magellan are three clusters of stars: 
two white like the Milky Way cluster 
of the north, and the other presenting 
a dark appearance; they now appear 
off our starboard bow; when off Cape 
Horn they appear directly overhead. 
The Southern Cross presents a beau- 
tiful appearance this evening; they 
are about the brightest constellation of 
the south. 

April 12—To-day has been very 
cold; the wind fair and a very heavy 
sea rolling. This evening, Fay, Park- 
hurt & Co. had their potpie feast, 
which I had the pleasure of being 
present at. This has been the grand- 
est one that has been given as yet, 
out of the topsails, and we sailed with 
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and I think cannot be beaten hereaf- 
ter. There were thirty-two sat down 
to partake; the delicacies consisted of 
green peas put up in air tight cans; 
fresh meat put up ditto; boiled corn 
and boiled ham. My companion, Wm. 
Stratton, spent the night down at my 
berth with me, No. 78. 

April 13—About one o'clock last 
night the wind hauled around the S. 
W., dead ahead and increased in 
strength until daylight. When I went 
on deck this morning I found us under 
shortened sail and about nine o’clock 
the wind had increased to such an ex- 
tent that the captain “laid the ship to,” 
lashed down the wheel, and all went 
below; no sails were up but the main- 
spencer. Oh, how horrible a ship 


looks when all sails are in and the 
winds are howling as they have been 
to-day. About noon to-day the wind 
blew the hardest, and terribly did it 
try our gallant ship’s timbers; every- 
thing makes us feel 
groaning timbers of the 


gloomy; the 
ship; the 
shrill whistle of the wind; the angry, 
tremendous waves which onward come 
rushing with lightning speed as if bent 
on overwhelming us, when the ship 
bends and tosses, and away goes the 
big sea; then that dismal bell which, 
as the ship turns to rise or go down, 
a sea taps, as if to warn us of our 
danger. The sea has an inky appear- 
ance, and the sky has an unusually 
lowering look. The sailors speak well 
of the ship’s behavior, so I put every 
confidence in her, for if there is any 
doubt it generally shows itself among 
the sailors first. All who have been 
to sea before give the Panama the 
character of being a very dry ship. 
Immediately after supper I laid down 
in my berth, lighted my lamp, and 
spent the evening reading. 

April 14—The gale of yesterday 
spent its last blow this morning a little 
after daylight. The wind hauled 
around about nine o’clock to S. S. E., 
a fair wind, after the heavy sea which 
was rolled up by the wind of yesterday 
had beat down some. About eleven 
o’clock a couple of reefs were shook 
and this evening about ten o’clock they 
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the wind off our quarter. This even- 
_,fg brother William and Tom Coffey, 
Cousin Samuel and myself played sev- 
eral games of whist. Tom, after we 
got through, commenced _ tantalizing 
Sam, and he began to rave and kick 
back, much to William’s and my 
amusement. 

April 15—This has been a very cold, 
rainy day. The wind is fair off our 
beam. This afternoon a nice little 
party of us huddled into my berth to 
keep warm, and we spent the time 
very agreeably telling incidents of our 
lives, talking of home, and calling 
recollections back of happy times 
which we have passed during our 
lives. Of late a great many aboard 
have been very much troubled, and I 
among them, by chilblains and blood 
spots making their appearance on our 
hands and feet. We have had no 
church service to-day, as nobody 
would attend. This afternoon a dis- 
turbance arose among the cooks, be- 
tween Charley Williams and Danish 
Nichols, the great question going the 
rounds after the disturbance was, 
“Who shall be the head cook?” 

The following piece of machine 
poetry was ground out by one of the 
unfortunates confined on the Panama: 
A Sabbath Day on Board the Ship 

Panama, Off Cape Horn. 
It appears to me it’s written, in some 
part of the good Book, 
That the seventh is the day of rest, 
so the liberty I took 
Of putting on a clean shirt in honor 
of the day, 
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Appointed by the One above, for us 
to watch and pray. 


The sun rose in splendor, but the wind 
did coldly blow 

Upon me, a poor devil, whom the cold 
kept down below. 

I sat me down to break my fast, with 
feelings of remorse, 

To think upon the home I’d left to 
live upon old Horse. 


It is a good old custom, at meals to 
say a grace, 

On the Sabbath in particular, but I 
had not the face 

To offer thanks to the Great Supreme 
for such a piece of meat 

For it was not, fairly speaking, fit for 
mortal man to eat. 


The day was cold, the wind ahead, 
the ship was lying to, 

So I attended Divine Service, for I'd 
nothing else to do, 

But a harder set of Christians in my 
unworthy mind 

Ne’er met before to worship the Sav- 
ior of mankind. 


The Sabbath is the day of days, the 
holiest of the week, 

The day I revere the most, if I may 
plainly speak, 

And the day that is appointed for the 
serving out of duff, 

And I think that I’d revere it more if 
I only got enough. 


(To be continued.) 
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Unemployment and Universal Peace 


By George Turner Marsh 


most vital national questions 
of the age. 

A question that must be 
solved if we would maintain perma- 
nent peace within a nation. 

A question. that is a humanitarian 
one, but a question that may not be 
remedied locally until the world is 
brought to a higher humanistic stand- 
ard. 

A question possible of solution upon 
the attainment of “Universal Peace.” 

To hasten the solution, it should be 
the duty of every industrial worker to 
lend his voice to aid the efforts which 
are being earnestly put forth in that 
greatest of all humanistic endeavors— 
International Brotherhood with Peace 
among Nations. 

The keynote to the ultimate attain- 
ment of world peace is “Higher men- 
tal development of the masses, with 
ability to think individually.” 

Mental development in the singular 
has not materially progressed in the 
past twenty centuries, for history re- 
cords the highly developed minds of 
a few individuals, corresponding to 
the greatest philosophers of to-day, 
and from the earliest ages to the pres- 
ent century any great humanitarian ad- 
vancement of nations has been re- 
tarded by the low mental standard of 
the great majority. 

As individuals we have already 
progressed beyond the primitive in- 
stincts of man to settle differences by 
brute force, and have enacted and ac- 
cepted judicial laws by which we are 
willing to be governed; whilst in great 
combined bodies of -individuals—as 
nations—we still settle our differences 
in the same primitive manner—as in 
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the days of the very infancy of nations 
—by force of arms, a primeval con- 
dition that we have been forced to rest 
under owing to the great majority of 
every nation being a proletarian class 
possible of being swayed for the bene- 
fit of an avaricious few by the gla- 
mour of brute force; but the time is 
nearing when the masses of each of 
the advanced nations of the world will 
reach a higher standard of mentality 
and demand as world subjects protec- 
tion, equally advantageous as is now 
accorded them as subjects of their ac- 
cepted nation, which can only be at- 
tained through international friendship 
effected through “Universal Peace.” 
Local and internal national laws se- 
curing the personal rights of the indi- 
vidual were initiated by the upper or 
thinking classes in order to safeguard 
life and property; without these laws 
no individual would be able, except 
by brute force, to retain the product 
of his struggle for self-advancement. 
As yet, nations are ungoverned by 
world laws and are still forced to 
guard their every step by physical 
force, necessitating an ever growing 
drain upon their financial resources, 
a drain so great that a nation is barred 
from supplying the necessary financial 
aid to relieve its working classes dur- 
ing periods of industrial depression. 
To-day the industrial class is forced 
to stand calmly by and bear with the 
present conditions in aiding to maiz- 
tain a costly army and navy that their 
homes and belongings may be pro- 
tected from foreign aggression; but 
how many of them know that over 
seventy cents of every dollar that they 
pay out directly or indirectly for 
national taxation is drawn from them 
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to meet naval and military expendi- 
tures, making it impossible for the 
government to set aside any reserve 
fund with which to meet possible con- 
tingencies during times of industrial 
depression? But when the enormous 
costs of maintaining an army and navy 
is reduced to a minimum, possible un- 
der “Universal Peace,” then indus- 
trial workers may justly demand great 
national consideration and relief for 
the unemployed. 

The rapidity with which the world 
is now advancing mentally is bound to 
bring about a marvelous change in the 
present accepted conception of per- 
sonal rights, and infuse the individual 
with a belief in his having “world 
rights” as well as “national rights,” 
justified as a world claimant in de- 
manding universal protection, and not 
that because he had been born in any 
one corner of the globe should he be 
confined to the rights granted in that 
particular locality, for the world or no 
specific part of it was created for any 
one set of individual’, but for all— 
justifying each and every one in the 
right to demand Universal Protection. 

Twenty years ago the lone advocate 
of universal peace was looked upon by 
his friends and acquaintances as a 
dreamer, as was the political re- 
former, yet to-day both have their in- 
numerable followers and earnest sup- 
porters, drawn largely from the ranks 
of the intellectually growing great ma- 
jority that is rapidly attaining to a de- 
gree of mentality that will permit of 
their thinking individually, and not as 
heretofore in flocks directed by a few. 

That universal peace will ultimately 
be attained there can be no doubt—it 
is merely a question of time, depend- 
ant upon the rapidity with which the 
masses are made adherent to the cause 
that shall sway public opinion. 

To the cynic who thinks that war is 
inevitable, may be offered for his con- 
sideration the following four present 
day conditions that will tend to force 
the leading nations to promulgate 
world laws for their mutual protection 
and advancement, which all countries 
will eventually become subject to. 
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1. There are two things most neces- 
sary for successful warfare—‘men 
and money.” 

(a) In the past, “glamour of glory” 
and desire for display of personal 
valor has rushed men to war. 

To-day, a war between two or more 
of the great nations would be fought 
with the latest devices for carrying 
destruction unseen, offering little if 
any opportunity for individual display 
of courage, thereby precluding the pos- 
sibility of special recognition for bray- 
ery, the credit going to the most cap- 
able mathematician, who may be the 
veriest coward, making of the recruits 
(most necessary for the successful 
carrying on of warfare)*mere puppets 
for the mathematicians of the contend- 
ing armies to play upon—and without 
glory, a call to arms would not receive 
the same response as it did in the 
past. 

(b) Trade to-day is so interlaced the 
world over that the resultant disturb- 
ances caused by a call of arms would 
so affect the money market that the 
question of financing a nation’s defense 
would be a most serious problem, as 
the monetary cost for the carrying on 
of a protracted war between two or 
more of the great powers would prac- 
tically mean bankruptcy to the wealth- 
iest nation. The cost of ammunition 
alone for one hour’s firing by a single 
modern battleship exceeds the cost of 
all the ammunition discharged by the 
combined fleets of France and England 
at the battle of the Nile. Whilst the 
cost of a modern army and navy (such 
as the cynic claims as necessary to se- 
cure peace) even during its periods of 
inactivity, compounds so rapidly, ow- 
ing to the necessity of its maintaining 
a standard of modern efficiency pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible de- 
struction and slaughter, that within a 
decade it exceeds the cost of the 
nation’s greatest and bloodiest preced- 
ing war period. We are now in an age 
of such excessive wastefulness— 
though not with the lives of the peo- 
ple, yet with their money—that public 
opinion will shortly awaken to this 
fact and demand the creation of world 
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laws to secure peace at a lower cost to 
them. 

2. The rapidly progressing mental 
advancement of the great majority— 
the majority which by its ignorance 
had in the past retarded progress, is 
now awakening the masses to a 
broader conception of individual 
rights that will no longer permit of 
their being herded like bands of sheep; 
and as money is the little God of all, 
they may be expected to count the 
cost to them for maintaining peace 
and see the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent means for securing it. 

(3) Progressive individualism will 
prove a factor, and has shown itself 
in the late disturbance in Ulster. The 
resignation of the British officers is 
an example of advanced humanistic 
thought in the individual worthy of 
the highest commendation, for their 
daring in the face of long established 
precedent, and possible condemnation, 
to decline to recognize the nation’s 
lawful sanction of murder; which ac- 
tion has been approved and applauded 
by the masses, as shown by the vol- 
untary endorsement by signature of 
over a million of English citizens. 

4. Trade is rapidly becoming the 
very life of the world, and money its 
king, powers that will ultimately en- 
force the promulgation of World 
Peace laws to ensure their advance- 
ment and protection. 

As the time is nearing when world 
laws will undoubtedly be promul- 
gated, with a consequent reduction of 
national expenditures for army and 
Navy, we may be justified in consider- 
ing the possible beneficial results to 
individuals, “particularly the utterly 
uncared for ones of to-day, “The 
Great Unemployed,” whose cry is 
“Give us work,” that we may live 
whilst the command of the nation to 
its subjects should be “You must 
work,” 

For every man who is 


physically 
capable should be enforced to work, 
and “working jails” should be estab- 
lished for the drones, tramps and non- 


workers unwilling to 
selves, 


support them- 
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What would this world think of the 
parents who would so bring up their 
family as to permit one or more of 
their children to live on the charity 
of their neighbors, instead of insist- 
ing upon their working for a living? 
Like a wise parent, we have made 
education compulsory. Why should 
we not follow in the footsteps of the 
prudent parent and enforce idlers to 
work? 

Is not the human race which popu- 
lates the world one great family, and 
are not the nations which form the 
world but uncles, aunts and cousins 
descended from the parent race? 
Each nation is one immediate family 
by birth or adoption, with the govern- 
ing heads as their accepted parents, 
in duty bound to foster and guard 
their children from want whilst en- 
suring the same advantage and oppor- 
tunity to each child alike, ever 
thoughtful of the less fortunate. 

The United States is a family 
carrying the blood of many families 
—making a great one; as such it must 
of necessity have sponsors—guardians 
—governing fathers, and unless they 
are to be mere political egoists, we 
must conceive them as real fathers— 
imbued with every conception of both 
paternal and filial love; our governing 
heads are then both fathers to the 
nation and sons of the nation, and we 
must so regard them collectively and 
individually—thus we may say the 
nation is its own father and its own 
son. 

What would be thought of parents 
so inhuman as to turn a deaf ear to 
the cries of one or more of their 
children who are unable to find lucra- 
tive employment, yet are willing and 
anxious to aid in the household chores 
or anything the parents chose to find 
for them to do? What would we 
think of such parents who, under like 
conditions, would decline to give them 
food and shelter, and what would we 
think of the more fortunate and suc- 
cessful brothers and sisters who would 
stand calmly by and bear with such 
parents? Wherein is the difference 
between the unfortunately unemployed 
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of a nation and the unfortunately un- 
employed of a family? 

When universal peace shall have 
been attained, then will it be feasable 
for the United States to reduce its 
military and naval expenditures to 
possibly one-half of its present outlay 
of seventy per cent of its income, 
which would permit of the nations cre- 
ating an adequate reserve fund that 
would justify the planning for great 
national improvements capable of con- 
suming the surplus energy of its sub- 
jects, a fund so great that under nor- 
mal conditions it should leave a heavy 
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balance on hand to be drawn against 
for greater undertakings during per- 
iods of industrial depression. 

Not alone should the nation accu- 
mulate a reserve fund that would pro- 
tect its unemployed, but every State 
and every town in each State should 
be forced by law to set aside a cer- 
tain percentage of its taxation of the 
people to a reserve fund that they may 
at all times be in a position to meet 
extraordinary contingencies, possible 
of being applied in like manner to 
public improvement in order to furnish 
work for their unemployed. 
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They would tear down the Alamo. In truth they need the land! 
The jaws of Greed are gaping wide, before them what can stand? 
Yet Texans, mark the old fort well before the deed is done, 

Altar of ancient sacrifice, and tomb, and shrine in one. 


At Ivry shone Navarre’s white plume, that France holds dear to-day. 
Sweet to the Scot is Bannockburn, where broke the British sway. 

And Trafalgar, and Waterloo, to English hearts are dear. 

No high endeavor of them all could match with what was here. 


Closer, and ever closer the snarling jackals crept. 

Within those riddled walls the dead were happiest—for they slept. 

And yet the few—the piteous, few, abandoned, starved, athirst, 

Still flung the swarming thousands back, and dared them to their worst. 


The Fathers of the Alamo their Mission gave to God, 
Re-consecrate in blood that day the corridors they trod. 

Oh, far Pass of Thermopylae, abate your Old World pride, 
These, too, stood fast for Liberty, and, standing fast, they died. 


Though Greed may change the pulsing heart to granite ere its prime, 
It cannot tear that blood-stained page from the great Book of Time. 


Pull down the old walls if you will. 


But when the last is gone 


In souls that quicken at its name, the Alamo lives on. 


ELEANOR DuNCAN Woop. 





How We Went Back to the Land 


By Elizabeth Wallace Davis 


three years’ experience on a peach 

ranch, as I sit near the casement 

window of our little bungalow, lis- 
tening to the merry whistle of Joseph, 
our right hand bower in all things per- 
taining to the ranch. 

For I would have you know that the 
aforesaid Joseph is in the throes of 
pruning fever, a disease that attacks 
all peach growers about the middle 
of January, and lasts until the orchard 
is clean; that is, when every little 
twig is cut off, until there are only 
two or three fruit buds left on a 
branch. 

Then if you happen to save your 
fruit, by smudging or by the kind dis- 
pensation of Providence, you must go 
over the orchard and thin; in other 
words, pick off about half or more of 
the fruit. 

It all depends on whether it is a full 
crop or not. 

As it takes ten men about three 
weeks to prune ten acres, and the 
same number of men and length of 
time to thin, and at 30 cents per hour, 
a child could soon count the cost of 
a peach ranch, and that is the least 
expense of harvesting a peach crop. 
But I started out to tell you, my 
friends, who have heard the peach bee 
buzzing around your bonnet, that you 
had better kill that bee before it 
stings you, for it is sure to do so. 

Many years ago, after a winter 
spent in sunny California, we crossed 
this valley on our way home to the 
“City of Certainties,” and I wondered 
why there were no orchards here like 
we had seen on the Western coast, for 
there was plenty of water, and seem- 
ingly good soil. Twenty years later 
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we made the same trip, and as we 
came out of the Canyon of the Royal 
Gorge, the sight that met our gaze I 
shall never forget; orchards and gar- 
dens, where a few years ago there were 
only sand and sage brush. I could 
not forget it. Soon the time came 
to us, that comes to many a family 
sooner or later, when the husband’s 
health fails, and he finds office work 
no longer possible, without a very 
long rest. 

Then came the question: “What 
shall we do?” We were sure it must 
be an out-door life. We first thought 
of farming, but the werk was too hard 
even if we had the necessary knowl- 
edge. The next, and what we thought 
the very thing, was fruit, and thinking 
foolish-like that Iowa was no fruit 
State, we would have to go south or 
west. After a winter spent in Texas, 
and finding nothing there to suit us, 
we thought of this wonderful Valley of 
the Grand River. I wonder if any- 
where in America there is a more 
beautiful spot than this valley, with its 
miles of orchards; apples, apricots, 
prunes, pears and peaches, all kinds of 
cherries, to say nothing of grapes and 
smaller fruits, with here and there a 
five or ten acre spot of vivid green 
alfalfa. 

Well, after pricing land in Iowa, 
and holding up our hands in horror at 
one hundred and fifty dollars per acre, 
we came out here, and after one month 
in the valley, were induced by all 
kinds of fairy tales as to the income 
from an orchard, to pay thirteen hun- 
dred dollars per acre for a ten acre 
ranch, without one board of improve- 
ment on it. This was the cheapest 
orchard we looked at, and we were not 
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idle the thirty days we were look- 
ing around. 

We called upon the best known 
real estate agent, and after telling us 
“there was no good place to stop in 
the little town,” we were persuaded to 
go to his house, 

We were with “hem one month, and 
they were kindness itself. We did not 
know, until the papers were made out 
and signed, that the orchard we bought 
belonged to a relative of the agent, 
and that he, the agent, held a mort- 
gage on the orchard. 

Well, we bit hard and were caught. 
Why, the only fish they catch in the 
Grand River is the kind known by 
other names. 

The one thing I cannot still under- 
stand is, why no one was willing to tell 
us we were paying too much for the 
land; that we could never make the 
interest and taxes and expenses off the 
place until after the bargain was made 
and the papers passed. 

Then every one we met told us what 
we were up against. We bought a 
good orchard of standard varieties, 
supposed to be nearly all Elbertas; in- 
stead there were eight or ten different 
varieties, so we pick peaches from the 
fifteenth of July until late in October. 

When we inquired of different ones: 
“If we could do the work of a ten 
acre orchard with one horse?” they 
answered without hesitation: “Yes, if 
you get one large enough.” In this 
case we found it would take an ele- 
phant, for the soil was adobe, and very 
hard to work; in fact almost impossi- 
ble to get out of it when it was wet, 
and knowing nothing about irrigation, 
we had lots of trouble the first year; 
for where the water would find a wood 
or clod of dirt in the furrow, that would 
not allow it to flow readily; there it 
would stand until the dirt would melt 
away like sugar, then there would be 
a sunken place from one to five feet 
deep, and if there is a high place 
where the water does not flow enough, 
your trees will die. 

Our first year on the ranch we had 
a full crop, but the rainy season, 
which nearly always begins about the 
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fifteenth of August, came on time. For 
three days and nights it rained; it 
poured. Impossible to get into the 
orchard, and peaches ripening every 
minute. When I think of that rainy 
season it seems like a ‘“Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream.” Well, we dumped 
ripe peaches in the orchard by the 
wagon load, for you must know that 
peaches wrapped and packed for 
shipment are picked very green, and 
no near market for ripe fruit. 

The second year we consumed 
enough coal for smudging to last an 
ordinary Green furnace through a cold 
Iowa winter, only to see the blooms 
freeze on the trees. So we were not 
troubled with a full crop. 

Now we come to our third year. This 
little tale I began over a year ago, 
‘with Joseph pruning and getting the 
trees in shape. No one ever had 
brighter prospects for big money than 
we had that year. People who went 
through our orchard remarked about 
the heavy bloom. I think it was about 
the thirteenth of April that the gov- 
ernment station sent out a warning of 
a cold wave. Our smudge pots were 
filled and placed ready to fire, and all 
night we worked keeping fires under 
those blessed trees, until about four 
o’clock in the morning we found the 
blooms were frozen hard. 

At this time we were about one- 
fourth cf a mile from the house, with 
the atmosphere so full of coal smoke 
one could see nothing but the dim fires 
of the smudge pots doing their work 
bravely, and black ghosts of men and 
women flitting from tree to tree stirring 
fires. They looked to me like witches 
of old. 

During our walk back across that 
orchard we faced a crisis in our lives 
that, with all our bad luck, we had 
never dreamed of, for we had put all 
our cash, which wasn’t a great deal, 
into this orchard, and we knew we 
could not keep it, for we had made 
nothing, and had put about one thou- 
sand dollars worth of improvements, 
in packing sheds and small house, be- 
sides the cash payments we had made. 
All of which would go to the man of 
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whom we bought the place. Well, we 
could stay until fall. 

There was one acre of high ground; 
we could never get enough water on 
those trees, so they died the first year. 
We had them taken out and the ground 
leveled, and thought we would raise 
Rocky Ford melons. It was no laugh- 
ing matter then, I assure you, but now 
I can smile when I think of the work 
we did on that melon patch, and the 
melons: why, they were so thick all 
over the ground we couldn’t walk with- 
out great care, for fear of losing one 
of those precious melons. We paid 
two dollars and a half for seed, and 
shipped them by the crate, through 
an association, and received a net 


profit on all we shipped, of just one 
dollar and fifteen cents. 

I proposed that we go back home 
and raise melons on the old home place 
—which was gladly acceded to. 

And this year we did have a beau- 
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tiful melon patch, but the deer from 
a nearby park got in and ate them all. 

Now, not for worlds would I have 
one think there is nothing good in this 
valley, or in Colorado, for there is, 
and among the many good things is 
woman’s privilege of demanding her 
rights through the ballot. Then it is 
the most beautiful place in which to 
live; the scenery is grand, the climate 
is the best I have yet found, and I 
have been in all parts of our country, 
to say nothing about Mexico. And 
when I have a fortune left me or 
friends good enough to hold me up 
for about ten years, so we can make 
a living there, I am going back there 
to live. 


“For with longing I gaze from my 
window, 
As the sun sinks low to rest, 

O’er the grey peaks of Pinon Mesa, 

To the land of the Golden West.” 
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T FIVE o’clock Mr. Van Dorn 

A left his office. He wished to 

make his confession at once, 

preferring the plunge into 

chaos to the dread of it. When he 

reached his own gate, the feverish un- 
rest tormented him™more strongly. 

He went slowly up the path, wonder- 
ing how he was to begin the tragic 
story. He met Marcella in the court. 

“Where is your mother?” He stud- 
ied her with interest, for her eyes had 
a new brilliancy. 

“She is up in her room.” Her tone 
held the last echo of a passing thrill. 
She had returned home a short while 
ago, after motoring two hours with 
Mr. Burke. He had confessed his 
love and humbly begged her to be his 
worshiped wife. She had not an- 
swered definitely, because she wanted 
to give it serious thought, but the 
memory of his ardent wooing was still 
making her blood flow more quickly. 

“I have something to tell you and 
your mother,” Mr. Van Dorn said. 

She gave him a glance, for a strange 
tone was in his voice. Turning back, 
she went uv the stairs-with him. Open- 
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ing Mrs. Van Dorn’s door, they found 
her reading. 

“Father has something to tell us,” 
Marcella said, as they went in. 

Mrs. Van Dorn was mildly surprised 
that her husband did not give her the 
accustomed kiss. Marcella felt some- 
thing foreboding in the silence, and 
wondered, with a shock, if he had lost 
a great part of his fortune. 

“I want to tell you about Amata,” 
he began, forcing himself to glance 
from his wife to Marcella. 

Mrs. Van Dorn sat suddenly erect, 
and the hard little lines at the corners 
of her mouth grew deeper and sharper. 
Marcella carelessly shrugged. 

“I want to tell you,” he added with 
effort, “that she is my own daughter, 
and I have neglected her.” 

Mrs. Van Dorn blanched, her lips 
parted, but no sound came. She half 
rose, then sank back. An exclamation 
of horror broke from Marcella. 

“Are you insane, Edward!” his wife 
gasped, after an acutely painful 
silence. All the haughty pride was 
crushed from her hollow tone. 

“She is my child,” he softly re- 
peated, for the change in her voice 
broke his courage to continue, but he 
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went on, because the silence was agon- 
izing. ‘When I married you, Aileen, 
I committed an unpardonable crime 
to a woman in Gold Hill. By every 
standard of honor and righteousness I 
was her husband, but she was not my 
wife. I married you because I wanted 
you, but I did not realize then, as I 
do now, that my desertion of her was 
acrime. I was unworthy of her and— 
of you. It has taken twenty-two years 
for me to learn, but God knows I see 
it now. In the last few weeks I have 
suffered for all the wrongs of my life 
... Three months after you and I 
were married she gave birth to a child 
—my child, Amata.” He abruptly 
paused, for something between a 
stifled cry and a sob fell from his 
wife’s lips, and it hurt him as no other 
sound ever had. “Aileen!” He drew 


his chair closer and tried to take her 
hand, but she shrank back. 

Marcella sat transfixed. She could 
realize only one thing—that this beg- 
gar of the streets might be called her 


sister. 

“IT know you can’t forgive me,” he 
went on. “I can’t find any forgiveness 
for myself, but now that I have found 
Amata, I mustn’t let her go. It is the 
duty I owe her, and her dear mother, 
to protect her and help her to a better 
life.” 

Mrs. Van Dorn raised her white 
face. Her eyes were tearless, but the 
light of terror was in them. “What 
proof have you that she is te 
hot wave swept across her face, and 
she glanced away. 

“The old violinist has a locket that 
I gave Amata’s mother, and pictures of 
me are in ‘t,” 

The coldness stole again into her 
tone. “Then the girl came here 14 

“No,” he interrupted. “Amata 
knows nothing of the locket. The vio- 
linist confided his secret to me, little 
suspecting the truth. Only Mr. Burke 
knows. He and I were in Gold Hill 
together.” 

“Mr. Burke!” exclaimed Marcella. 

“Yes. He let me know to-day when 
he came to my office and asked to 
Marry you.” 
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“Marry Marcella!” Mrs. Van Dorn 
cried. 

Quick pride shone in the girl’s face, 
for she understood that Burke wanted 
her so badly that he had threatened 
her father to gain his consent, and the 
threat raised him to something like a 
hero in her heart, and she wanted him 
as she never had before. 

“Tf I don’t marry him he'll make 
his information public,” she said, but 
she believed that he would not cause 
her an unhappy hour. “I'll take him 
to save us from disgrace.” This was 
her excuse for accepting the man she 
had scorned and ridiculed. 

“No,” her father quickly interposed. 
“If you don’t love him, let him go. 
Let him tell what he knows. The dis- 
grace is mine, not yours, and I am 
ready to face whatever the future 
brings. You and your mother can go 
away at once—to Europe, anywhere— 
and I'll fight this out alone.” 

A brighter light came into Mrs. Van 
Dorn’s eyes. She always had fled 
from disagreeable things. ‘Yes, let us 
go, Marcella. That man wants your 
fortune, and when he finds that it is 
beyond his grasp, he may not think 
it worth while to create a scandal.” 

Marcella raised her head with 
haughty indignation. “Don’t. think, 
mother, that Mr. Burke cares for my 
fortune. / am the one he wants.” 

“Do you mean that you want him!” 
Mr. Van Dorn burst out. 

“Want him ?” she slowly echoed, but 
there was the faintest thrill in her tone. 
“No, it isn’t that; but, father, I think 
I have some of your fighting blood, 
and I don’t intend to run away. [I'll 
marry him to shield us all, and if his 
love proves less sincere than he has 
led me to believe, I’ll make him pay 
the penalty.” 

“Oh, Marcella!” Mrs. Van Dorn 
pleaded, “don’t throw your life away 
on that vulgar man!” 

“TI intend to marry him,” was _ her 
decided answer. 

“You love him,” her father said, 
with bitter disappointment. Then he 
turned to his wife, who was almost on 
the verge of hysteria. It seemed as 
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though every tangible thing was being 
swept from her grasp. She never had 
loved her husband, but she had trusted 
him, and now that faith was gone. 
she had set her hopes on a brilliant 
marriage for Marcella, and her 
daughter was going to marry a rough 
miner. As Mr. Van Dorn gazed at his 
wife, he realized that her character al- 
ways had seemed strong because 
nothing had come to break her. 
“Aileen,” he said as tenderly as to a 
child, “I must tell you what I had de- 
cided to do in regard to Amata. She 
has no name, no home; she is penni- 
less. I am going to adopt her for in- 
heritance, and I want her to take the 
Van Dorn name. No one but Amata, 
the old man and us, will know the 
truth—and Burke, but he won’t betray 
it, if Marcella marries him.” 

His wife turned on him with sudden 
anger. “That girl can’t live here! How 
could you ask it of me!” 

“I don’t ask it for long,” he said, 
distressed, “only for a week or two; 
then I'll send her away to get a better 
education and perfect her voice. Roy 
loves her, and after a year or two he 
will want to marry her. Let her stay 
here for a short time. I know how 
hard this is for you, and it wrings my 
heart to ask it, but it is the only way 
to avoid talk. How could I adopt her 
and never bring her home? It is go- 
ing to be hard for both of us.” 

Marcella had walked to the window, 
but now she turned back. Roy wanted 
that outcast! All the fire and deter- 
mination of her father’s nature flashed 
from her eyes. 

“That girl can’t come into this house 
while I am here,” she said. “You 
have no right to ask us to suffer such 
humiliation. Remember that she is 
nothing to us, worse than nothing, be- 
cause she stands for disgrace.” 

“Oh, Marcella!” Mrs. Van Dorn 
sobbed. It was a cry for strength and 
defense, but the daughter mistook it 
for an entreaty to be more kind, and 
it stirred her indignation. 

“Tf mother will submit to such treat- 
ment, let it be after I am gone. You 
have been without that girl ever since 
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she was born, and a month or two 
counts for nothing now. Please re- 
member that I also am your daughter. 
and in a more honest way. She'll not 
come while I am here!” 

As Mr. Van Dorn looked into her 
eyes, he saw the reflection of all his 
own daring strength and he yielded 
before it, because it was to him the 
strongest part of himself. 

“Don’t think, Marcella, that I’ve for- 
gotten the protection and duty I owe 
you. Amata needn’t come until you 
have gone.” 

A triumphant gleam shot into the 
glance she flashed him, and without a 
word she swept from the room. 

Some time slipped by, during which 
Mr. Van Dorn and his wife were silent. 
He did not know how to continue his 
plea for Amata, especially as he saw 
that his wife had gathered strength 
from Marcella’s defiance. 

“The girl mustn’t come here,” she 
presently said. “It would be an out- 
rage. If you wish to give her money, 
I shan’t object. Let her take her 
mother’s name.” 

“I can’t do that. I know that Roy 
wants to marry her. But I know also 
that under the present conditions his 
family will seriously object and 
society will turn from him, but if I 
take her, everything will be set 
straight. Can’t you see that I owe her 
this? And isn’t it very little after 
the suffering I have caused?” 

His wife turned a cold glance on 
him. “Why should I be made to suf- 
fer for what you have done?” 

He did not answer at once. “I want 
you to look on this differently, if you 
can, Aileen. Think only of Amata. 
Put yourself in my place and tell me 
how you would feel if you had com- 
mitted my crime and in after years 
had found Marcella singing and beg- 
ging in the streets. Wouldn’t you 
plead with me to take her into my 
home for only a week? If you will 
imagine yourself in my place, you can 
understand. Your love for Marcella 
will tell you what I feel.” 

A low, broken sob fell from her 
trembling lips, and she covered her 
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face with her handkerchief. She 
loved Marcella as she never had loved 
anyone in her life.” 

“Think it over, Aileen, and tell me 
to-morrow. It isn’t for my sake, it’s 
for hers.” He rose, and going to his 
wife kissed her hair, then went into 
his room adjoining, and closed the 
door. 
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The next morning, Mrs. Van Dorn 
entered her husband’s room. He was 
looking over some papers, but he laid 
them aside when she came, and 
turned a chair for her near the window. 
As she sat down, he saw the trace of 
tears and the wear of a sleepless night, 
but he did not know how to express 
his sympathy in any way but a tender 
pressure of her hand, which she did 
not appear to notice. 

“You wanted me to let you know if 
the girl may come,” she said in a low 
tone from which all coldness and 
“Yes, 


haughty pride were crushed. 
she may come for a week, and I 
shan’t let her suspect what I feel.” 


“Aileen!” His tone held more love 
and gratitude than she ever had heard. 

“Yes, she may come,” she went on, 
turning from him and looking out the 
window with unseeing eyes. “Last 
night I reviewed our married life as 
I have never done before. It is a pity 
that both of us have not done this 
years ago. I’m sure everything would 
have been different. ... You asked 
me to marry you when you loved an- 
other woman—I know you did love 
her—for the finding of this child has 
changed you. I’ve seen it for weeks. 
That old love has come back, and with 
it the regret that she was not your 
wife. We began our lives wrong. 
There was dishonesty on both sides, 
and as the result, neither of us truly 
has lived. You wanted me because 
I was the kind of girl who could rise 
in the social world. My family was 
respected; I was popular. I saw in 
you a man of wealth, but the future 
held for you far more than I ever had 
hoped to gain through marriage. I 
wanted the position your money would 
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make it possible for me to attain. 
Our union was one of ambition and 
convenience on both sides, and if we 
had given it more thought, we should 
have known that true happiness never 
could come from it. We have lived 
in peace, but... It has been all 
wrong.” 

Mr. Van Dorn had drawn his chair 
beside her, and he sat quiet, overcome 
with surprise, regret and sympathy. It 
was his first glimpse into her heart. 
She went on, still looking out of the 
window: 

“I accepted you without inquiring 
into your life. I really did not know 
the man I was marrying, any more 
than he knew me. Last night I 
thought this all over... . There can 
be nothing between us any more, for 
now the veil that covered the pretense 
we have been making has been torn 
away. ... You have given me every- 
thing I’ve wanted all the years we 
have been together, and I believe you 
never have been disloyal. A marriage 
like ours could have been more disas- 
trous. Perhaps I haven’t had the op- 
portunity to repay you, but it has come 
now. Amata never shall know what 
her coming will cost me.” 

Mr. Van Dorn slipped his arm 
about his wife and drew her closer. 
His heart was wrung. He had not ex- 
pected anything like this. There was 
buried within her the nature he could 
have loved, but had not found. The 
fatal wrong of his youth had made a 
mockery of all the years that followed, 
and to the end he must suffer for his 
cruel deception to both women. 

“This mustn’t be the end,” he said 
with emotion, and his lips were near 
her soft blonde hair. “We both have 
made a mistake, mine by far the 
greater, but why can’t we now begin 
our lives anew? Marcella is going. 
We'll be alone. We haven’t known 
each other, Aileen, but we can make 
up for much that was lost in our 
youth.” 

She gently drew from his embrace. 
“You are mistaken, Edward, if you 
think we can start our lives anew. 
Amata will stand between us forever. 
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When you have made it possible to 
give her a father’s affection, you won’t 
be able to give me the love you think. 
She is going to become the dominant 
power of your life, and you will live 
again with the memory of her mother. 
There is an abyss between your life 
with that woman and your marriage 
with me, and there is no way for you to 
span it. I don’t want you even to try. 
It would bring nothing but unhappiness 
to both of us. That woman has come 
back to you through her child.” 

“Aileen!” 

“Don’t try to influence me,” she 
said. ‘You'll soon see that I am right. 
Go to the girl. I have nothing more 
to say.” 

He was so deeply moved for a 
moment he could not speak. Was this 
his wife? Was this the woman whose 
heart had been glazed with ice ever 
since they first had met? He had 


found her now, only to lose her, and 
it was his own wrongs that had broken 


down the barriers between them! He 
knew she was right, that his love had 
returned to the sweetheart of his youth, 
but this revelation of his wife’s inner 
self so changed his feeling for her that 
he beleived it would be possible to 
affiliate the past with the present. 

“Do you mean that you want me to 
leave you?” he asked, brokenly. 

Not exactly that. I don’t want any- 
one to suspect. Last night, after 
Marcella’s friends had gone, she told 
that she had accepted that man, Burke. 
It is a terrible blow. I understand 
how he has won her, and I tried to 
make her see that it has been his at- 
tentions, his knowing how to please. I 
want her to be happy, and to marry 
the man she can love, but my fear is 
that after they are married, his devo- 
tion will cease, and then she will be 
disillusioned.” 

“T don’t think he will ever fail,” Mr. 
Van Dorn returned. “He will be 
smart enough to understand that to 
hold Marcella he must continue the 
role he is playing, and yet we may be 
doing him an injustice.” 

Mrs. Van Dorn nodded. “It is 
Marcella’s ambition to have a home in 
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London and make a place for herself,” 
she said, “and she told Mr. Burke last 
night that she wanted me to spend the 
greater part of my time with her. He 
said he wanted me to consider their 
home mine. If he is good to Marcella, 
I am going to try and overcome my 
dislike for him. I want to live with 
her.” 

Mr. Van Dorn did not answer. His 
white face was drawn with pain. He 
knew that Marcella also had realized 
that it would be impossible for him 
and his wife to live together. His 
finding of Amata had disrupted his 
family. Nothing ever could unite them 
again. It was the end. 

“T’'ll live with Marcella,” she added, 
“but I’ll come back here occasionally, 
and stay a while. If I don’t, our 
friends will understand that Amata has 
separated us. I can’t bear the thought 
of a vulgar scandal. A home in a 
foreign land will give me a chance to 
begin a new life.” 

“Burke hasn’t money enough to 
gratify Marcella’s ambition,” Mr. Van 
Dorn said. “As a wedding present to 
her, I’ll set aside four million that she 
can have the income from. I don’t 
want her to have the principal until 
I’m gone. By that time we'll have a 
chance to see what kind of stuff Burke 
is made of. I'll set aside the same 
amount for you, Aileen. That will 
dispose of half my fortune. I hope 
that the new life will bring you happi- 
ness, but if it doesn’t and you want 
me, remember I always am yours.” 

“Thank you.” There was no en- 
couragement in her unsteady tone. “I 
hope your future will bring what you 
desire.” She rose. 

He shook his head. “That is im- 
possible. During all the years I have 
escaped punishment, it has been com- 
pounding and now I must face the 
debt.” 

“I am sorry!” Her voice trembled, 
and not knowing what else to say, she 
went toward the door. 

“Aileen! Are we to part thus?” 

She turned and saw reflected in his 
eyes all the regret that was wringing 
his heart, and she thrust out her hand. 





AMATA 


With a low exclamation, he caught 
her in his arms. She had become a 
living woman to him now, but he could 
not claim her as his own. 

“Aileen!” he repeated, brokenly, 
and pressed on her forehead a kiss 
that sprang from his heart. She 
stifled a sob as she fled from his em- 
brace. 

He stood by the window after she 
was gone, and remained there a long 
time. The future would have been 
easier had this revelation not come, 
and yet he would not have had it 
otherwise. 

His wife and Marcella were in the 
dining-room when he went down, and 
he found that their meeting did not 
have the unpleasant restraint he had 
dreaded. His wife tried to \be 
amiable; Marcella was radiant. Burke’s 
vows the night before, when she had 
accepted him, had filled her with 
pride and joy, and she felt that the 
future held no clouds. 

After breakfast, Mr. Van Dorn left 
the house. He intended to see Amata 
and disclose the truth, for he could not 
wait until Marcella should be gone. As 
he started down the Crystal Springs 
Road, he met Roy, walking with his 
hands in his pocket, his shoulders 
drooping and his gaze on the dusty 
road. 

“What’s the matter, Roy?” he 
anxiously asked, hastening to his 
young friend. 

Marston turned his eyes, clouded 
with unhappiness, on Mr. Van Dorn 
“I’m cursing Fate—the Fate tnat put 
Amata where she is,” he snapped. “I 
love her and intend to marry her, but 
it is making things mighty rough at 
home. I told father and mother three 
days ago that I want her. Father 
stormed, and mother said I would 
break her heart. Dad has _ cooled 
down a bit, but poor mother can’t get 
over it. If I take Amata, it’s going to 
make a breach that will separate us 
forever.” 

Mr. Van Dorn knew the love that 
existed between the mother and son, 
and he understood what this would 
mean to Roy. 
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“Is it because 
Amata?” he asked. 

“No. It’s because my sister mar- 
ried an English nobleman, and I want 
to take my bride from the streets, as 
father puts it.” Roy abruptly halted. 
He did not see that Mr. Van Dorn had 
brightened. “I don’t consider the dis- 
favor of society,” he contemptuously 
added. “Such nonsense doesn’t inter- 
est me. I don’t care a rap for the peo- 
ple who judge your virtues by the 
money you have. When mother and 
dad talk about social standards, I feel 
like a pedigreed puppy in a dog 
show.” 

Mr. Van Dorn smiled. “I know how 
it is,” he said, kindly. ‘Then you in- 
tend to marry Amata in spite of every- 
thing ?” 

“Yes, but it hurts me about mother, 
and I fear Amata may refuse me when 
she knows how things are.” 

Mr. Van Dorn patted Roy’s shoulder 
with fatherly affection. “I don’t want 
to promise anything, but I’m going to 
see Amata. You come in after half 
an hour, and we'll see what can be 
arranged.” 

Roy brightened. He always had 
had faith in Mr. Van Dorn. “Thank 
you!’ he said, warmly, and they 
parted. 

As Mr. Van Dorn went along the 
path leading to the hut, he forgot 
everything but the joy of seeing his 
child and claiming her as his own. 
Amata’s fresh young voice rippled out 
on the still air with all the joy of a 
happy heart. He was sure that she 
was thinking of Roy, for he knew the 
love note, remembering her mother’s 
voice. She came to the door in an- 
swer to his knock. Her sleeves were 
rolled up above her elbows, and her 
waist was open at the throat, tucked in 
V-shape. She beamed on Mr. Van 
Dorn in a way that brought unclouded 
gladness to his heart. 

“Good-morning!” she said, stepping 
aside for him to enter. “I’ve been 
cleaning house.” 

“Have I interrupted?” he lovingly 
asked. 

“No. Have you come to know what 
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I have decided in regard to the con- 
cert work?” Her eyes met his with 


a longing to hold his friendship. 
He shook his head. “It is something 
May I see your foster-father, 


else. 
also?” 

She brought in the old man. Mr. Van 
Dorn was trembling, for he did not 
know how to begin. Amata’s eager 
eyes were looking into his, and he 
feared the change his words would 
bring. 

“You told me once, Amata, that if 
you should find your real father, and 
he’d love you as a father should, and 
adore your mother’s memory, and re- 
gret his wrongs, that you perhaps 
could forgive him and learn to love 
him.” 

The old man sat erect and she 
gazed on Mr. Van Dorn in surprise. 

“Yes,” she faltered. ‘‘Why.” 

“Your father is found and he loves 
you with all his heart, with all the love 
he could feel for his child.” 

Amata sat immovable, even her 
breath was suspended. 

The old man bent forward. “You 
have found him?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. I am he.” Mr. Van Dorn’s 
anxious eyes did not leave Amata. 

He heard her sharp intake of 
breath and the strange little broken 
cry. She shrank closer to the old man 
and laid her head on his arm. 

“You! You!” the musician gasped. 
“Mr. Van Dorn, do you mean fi 

“I am her father. I have known 
for some weeks that she is my child, 
but I haven’t had the courage to ac- 
knowledge it, because of my wife and 
Marcella, but now I want you, Amata. 
I have no excuse to offer for what I 
did to your poor mother, and I don’t 
even ask forgiveness. It was an in- 
sane ambition that led me off, but I 
don’t expect you to understand that. 
All I ask is that you try to realize how 
I have suffered for the wrongs I have 
committed and to love me as your 
dear mother did, even to the end.” 

Tears were trembling on Amata’s 
lashes and she hid her face against 
the old man’s shoulder. She knew 
what her mother had suffered; she 
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also knew that the real cause of 
her death had been a broken heart, 
and this was the man who had been 
the cause of it all, and he asked her to 
love him! She could no longer asso- 
ciate him with the Mr. Van Dorn she 
had known. He was now the father 
who had left her to the care of another 
man and let her wander as a beggar 
through the streets. 

“You killed my mother, you de- 
serted me!” she burst out, raising her 
head and looking fearlessly into his 
eyes. “How can you expect me to 
love you? What have you done to 
deserve it?” 

He was ashen and held out an im- 
ploring hand. “I don’t deserve it. I 
know I don’t. While I was young, I 
was selfish, thoughtless, possessed of 
a passion to rise in the world. Every- 
thing was secondary to that ambition. 
It was not until my heartless youth had 
passed that I realized what I had 
done. I wanted your mother then, but 
it was too late. Now my wealth, my 
position, my financial power—every- 
thing has lost its charm. I can’t have 
your mother because I have killed her, 
as you said, but I want you, Amata, 
not only because my heart longs for 
you, but that I may in some measure 
atone for the past. If your dear 
mother can read my heart now, she 
knows that I repent and love her more, 
a thousand times more, than when I 
begged her to leave the opera com- 
pany and stay with me; and yet I 
thought then that there could be no 
love greater than mine. I have been 
punished for the wrong I did her. My 
life has not been happy, as I had be- 
lieved it would be.” 

Neither Amata nor the old man, who 
sat still while he listened, could doubt 
the sincerity in his voice. The true 
pang of repentance and longing was 
there, and the girl’s heart was touched, 
for the old violinist had told her that 
her mother loved until her death the 
man who had deserted her, and Amata 
began to feel that she could not hold 
a bitter resentment against him from 
whom her mother had not. turned. Per- 
haps there was something she could 
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not understand, something that intui- 
tion had made her mother feel, so that 
it was possible for her to look upon 
his desertion as the inevitable. 

The old man gently laid his hand 
on Amata’s shoulder. He knew that 
it would be hard for her to accept this 
man as her father, but he liked Mr. 
Van Dorn, and even through the deep 
emotions that the confession had 
aroused, and the memory of his own 
love for the dead Amata and her sor- 
row in which his sympathetic soul had 
shared, he felt gratified that the father 
had come to give his child the love, 
protection and guidance that she 
needed. 

“Amata,” he tenderly said, ‘“‘remem- 
ber that your mother loved him. I 
want you in every way to be worthy 
of being her child. She was a won- 
derful woman—wonderful in her love 
and nobleness.” He took from his 
neck the locket that until now Amata 
had not seen. “Take this, dear,” he 
said, with emotion. “Your mother 
wore it until just before she died, and 
she left it with me to give to you 
when the right time should come. 
Your father gave it to her. It never 
left her neck.” 

Amata’s fingers trembled as_ she 
opened the locket. It was a sacred 
thing to her, for it had been her 
mother’s. The two pictures of Mr. 
Van Dorn in his handsome youth lay 
in her hand, and she gazed at them a 
long while in silence. Mr. Van Dorn 
did not speak; he dared not, for he 
understood that with all her gentle 
sweetness it would not be easy to win 
her. Perhaps she could forgive, but 
she would not be able to forget. He 
realized now what her mother was to 
her, and how great the old man’s love 
had been for the dead Amata that he 
could create such a love in the child. 

“Dearest,” the violinist said, at last, 
“he is your father. Let me have the 
locket.” 

She laid it in the wrinkled hand that 
had guided her all these years. He 
fastened the chain around her throat. 

“Your mother was sure the time to 
give this to you would come,” he said. 


“Perhaps when death was near she 
could foresee this happy moment. Go 
to him, dear. Hold no bitter thoughts 
for the past. Try to make him better 
and purer with the great love your 
mother gave you. The sweet gentle- 
ness that you express for others is 
meant also for him. This is your in- 
heritance from her dead.” 

Mr. Van Dorn was deeply touched. 
He held out his arms, and _ slowly 
Amata went into them. The old man 
understood better than the girl the 
effectual plea he had made, and his 
soul was thrilled with happiness. 

“Amata!” Mr. Van Dorn tenderly 
said in a tone of love that never before 
had been in his voice. “Amata, dear- 
est, may I be your father? Can you 
love me?” 

She drew away and softly mur- 
mured: “Yes, I can love you, and I 
have ever since you’ve been so kind 
to us, but please don’t ask me to call 
you father now. I couldn’t.” She 
slipped her arm around the old man 
as she softly added: “He has made 
that word sacred to me.” 

Mr. Van Dorn felt a tightening in 
his throat. Another man had taken 
his place with his own child! The 
violinist patted Amata’s cheek, and 
for a moment he could not answer, for 
joy, love and sorrow were mingling in 
his heart. 

“T have tried to make that word sa- 
cred to you,” he said at last, “because 
I have wanted you to understand what 
a father is, that you might feel this 
love for him, should he ever come.” 

Mr. Van Dorn knew what he must 
be to her before he could take the old 
man’s place. He felt that the love he 
wanted never could be his so long as 
the old fellow lived, but he would be 
satisfied until the great moment should 
come. 

“IT know I must wait,” he said, “but 
will you try to create for me the same 
love you feel for this good man?” 

“Yes; oh, yes!” 

“I can ask nothing more. I want 
to adopt you for the rights of inheri- 
tance, and I want you to take my 
name. I came to an understanding 
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this morning with my wife. I told her 
all. She is willing for you to come to 
our home and stay a week before go- 
ing to finish your education. I want 
you to study a year before you marry 
Roy. Are you willing?” 

“TI want nothing else!” she happily 
exclaimed. 

The light in his eyes responded to 
her own. “As my adopted daughter, 
your position is already made. There 
will be nothing unpleasant in my 
home. Marcella is going to marry Mr. 
Burke, and I don’t want you to come 
until she has gone. My wife has 
found that her heart is with her 
daughter, and she is going to live in 
London with Marcella. My home is 
my wedding present to you and Roy, 
and with it the income of four million 
dollars. While you are studying in 
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San Francisco, you must be separated 
from your foster-father. I'll be alone 
at home, and I want him to stay with 
me.” 

The old man held out his hand. 
“There is no one with whom I’d rather 
stay,” he said with emotion. 

Roy stood in the open door, wonder- 
ing at the scene, yet feeling the reflec- 
tion of their joy. Amata turned, and 
hastening to him, said, as she caught 
his arm: “Oh, Roy, we are going to be 
so happy! Mr. Van Dorn is my real 
father!” 

Roy stood transfixed. He glanced 
at the millionaire, but Mr. Van Dorn 
was looking into the beautiful eyes 
that Amata had turned on him, for in 
them was the unconscious revelation of 
what the future was to hold. 


THE ENb. 





GREY DAYS AND SOMBRE 


Grey days and sombre, under leaden skies, 

Smoke wreathes the woodland and the summer dies, 
Dies as the long day with sultry breath; 

Dies as the pale lily fades to her death. 


Saffron the sunset and the twilight’s glow, 

Saffron and amber till the dim stars show. 
Heavy the leaf-scent drifts on the air; 

Drouth prowls on field and hill bold from his lair. 


Dull grow the forest ways; shadow and gloom 
Fall like a mystic spell o’er every bloom: 
Bronze-hued the meadow’s breast, dust-drowsed and still, 


Old Pan lies dreaming now under the hill. 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 











Tales of the 


Golden Trail 


V.--Selling the Salted Mine 


By Harry Golden 


me. After the hard day’s work 

you’ve done—the easy chair on 

the porch is the place for you. 
Anyway, you're such a big clumsy 
bear it makes me nervous to see you 
handle our Dresden China,” said So- 
phie la Vere, as she whipped the dish 
towel facetiously at Sully; then thrust 
her pretty hands among the enamel- 
ware cups and plates in the dish-pan. 

Sully retreated protestingly to the 
porch, lighted his pipe, and settled 
himself in the crude, home-made chair 
with his feet upon the low railing. 
From within the cabin, low and melo- 
dious, came the voice of the woman, 
singing an old love song which brought 
back to Sully warm remembrance of 
the days gone by, when, as a bare- 
legged lad, he trotted about on his 
mother’s errands, and with the remem- 
brance came a vision, dim and misty 
through the tobacco smoke that curled 
lazily about him in the evening air, 
of the home life of yesteryears. 

The song ceased, and the little wo- 
man stepped from the doorway with 
a book held tenderly in her hand. 

A horseman entered the clearing 
and approached the cabin. 

“Who is that?” she exclaimed. “Do 
you know him, Sully? I hope it is not 
another man from the Mulroy agency.” 
A note of anxiety crept into her voice 
which belied the slight laugh with 
which she finished. 

“No. It’s not a detective this time, 
little partner,” said Sully, arousing 
himself. “That’s Bessner, the San 
Francisco capitalist. He’s the man I 
told you took me for a piker and tried 
to buy my option on the Snow Shoe for 
two thousand. I guess he was a bit 
surprised to learn the option: was 
backed up by the ten thousand you 
put in here.” 


N: You can’t dry the dishes for 


He advanced a few steps to meet 
the visitor. 

“T am surprised to see you up here, 
Bessner,” he said, shaking hands with- 
out enthusiasm. 

“Buiness, business!” said the visi- 
tor, dismounting. “I came up to give 
you ten thousand for a half interest 
in the mine. Same terms that we 
agreed to a while back, you remem- 
ber.” 

“TI remember the agreement we had 
a while back,” answered Sully, smil- 
ingly; “but I am afraid ten thousand 
won’t buy much of an interest in the 
Snow-Shoe just now. Times have 
changed a little—you know.” 

Bessner looked at Sully in affected 
surprise. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll make it 
twenty thousand and take over the 
whole thing. I’d rather do that, any- 
how.” 

Sully gave him an ironical glance, 
and deigned no reply. “Come over 
here,” he said, “and meet my partner, 
Mrs. Sprague. She it was who put 
up the money to purchase the Snow 
Shoe.” 

“So that’s how you were able to 
take up that option. I didn’t think— 
er—that is 2d 

“T know,” interrupted Sully. “You 
didn’t think I could make the riffle, 
did you? You intended to come in, 
renew the option and leave me out en- 
tirely ?” 

For a moment Bessner seemed em- 
barrassed; then he caught a glimpse 
of Sophie la Vere, and turned again to 
Sully; a meaning grin parted his 
flabby lips above his tobacco stained 
teeth; one eyelid flickered in a sly 
way. 

“You lucky devil,” he said. ‘What 
a stunner for a partner! Ten thou- 
sand along with her! But that’s the 
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way with some. Luck and pretty 
partners z 

The fingers of Sully’s right hand 
tightened about Bessner’s arm, and he 
said in a voice hoarse, and low, so 
that the woman on the porch might 
not hear: 

“Look here, Bessner! I know your 
kind. You're rotten to the core—so 
rotten that your very look contami- 
nates; but you are here, as I see it, to 
bargain for the Snow Shoe, not to dis- 
cuss my personal affairs or my part- 
ner. I owe you no explanations—I of- 
fer you none. Whether I’m lucky or 
not is my business. Look out, or bad 
luck will overtake you—that’s your 
business.” 

Bessner winced from the grip on his 
arm, and a hint of fear came into his 
little, tarnished eyes. 

“I didn’t even——” 

“Let it go at that!” said Sully, ush- 
ering him toward the porch. 

“Mrs. Sprague, this is Mr. Bessner, 
who has come to look over the Snow- 
Shoe. What do you say about selling 
out ?” 

“I leave that entirely to you,” said 
she, bowing slightly to Bessner. “You 
have a better knowledge than I of 
this matter.” 

“Well,” said Sully, turning to the 
man, “I am not particular about sell- 
ing out, but if Mrs. Sprague is willing 
you can have the mine and extensions 
for fifty thousand dollars cash.” He 
looked at the woman, and she nodded 
her assent. 

Bessner emitted a low whistle. 
“Fifty thousand! You bought in here 
for ten. The improvements don’t 
amount to a thousand. Why, that’s 
robbery.” 

“Well, that is our price,” Sully re- 
turned. “It don’t matter what we did, 
or what it cost. I’m not in the mood 
to haggle. Take it or leave it!” 

Bessner locked at him curiously; 
turned and mounted his horse; then, 
as if on second thought, said: 

“T’ll be up to-morrow and take some 
samples. If they show as good as the 
last I'll take it. So long!” 

As he disappeared down the trail, 
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Sully sat down and scowled after him. 

“You weren’t very courteous to our 
prospective buyer,” observed Sophie 
la Vere, with the hint of an amused 
smile playing about her lips. 

“Hump!” snorted Sully, drawing his 
gaze from the trail. “You can’t insult 
his kind. He has no feelings other 
than those centered in his pocket- 
book. Speak to him disrespectfully 
of his mother, and he will leer at you 
with a sickly grin; flick a white nickel 
from his pocket and he’ll fight like a 
bull. Let’s forget him. Read to us 
the story of Francesca of Rimini.” 

“But,” said she, disregarding his 
statement, ‘“‘how do you think the sam- 
ples will show up?” 

“None too good, I guess; but if he 
takes it, we'll get all it’s worth,” re- 
plied Sully, puffing his pipe reflec- 
tively. 

The following morning, when Sully 
had gone to work and she had finished 
the breakfast dishes, Sophie la Vere 
set out upon one of her frequent walks 
about the mountain. She had gone 
perhaps a mile and a half from the 
Snow-Shoe when she came upon a 
small creek, the boulder strewn bed of 
which attested the activities of the 
early California gold miners. She 
paused for a moment, and the sound 
of a shovel grating upon gravel came 
to her ear from around the bend, far- 
ther up the creek. She walked briskly 
toward the sound, and saw an old man, 
lank, gray-whiskered and bent, shov- 
eling gravel into a set of sluice boxes 
through which the creek had been 
diverted. 

She approached and nodded smil- 
ingly, while the old man hastily took 
off his slouch hat, revealing a round, 
red, bald spot, and bowing in a low, 
cavalier manner, said: 

“Good mornin’, Miss!” 

“The same to you!” returned the 
woman cheerily. “Doing a little sluic- 
ing, I see.” 

“Yes,” said he, wiping his bald spot 
with a blue checked handkerchief, 
“jest snipen a bit, Miss. Don’t think 
there’s much here, though. These dig- 
gins er pretty badly worked out, looks 
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like. The old timers used to leave a 
few grains o’ dust behind, an’ a man 
could make about wages workin’ the 
diggins over. But I guess the Chinks 
cleaned up here. ’Tain’t no use nosen 
around where them Chinks’ been, the 
cussed slant-eyed rats!’ But I’m goin’ 
to stay on a few days anyhow. Sort 
o’ tired movin’ around, we are.” 

“We?” asked Sophie la Vere. “Have 
you a partner?” 

“I reckon I have,” returned the old 
miner, with a twinkle in his eye. “Jas- 
per, he’s been my partner for nigh on 
twenty years now. Ever since he 
weren’t much mor’n a pair o’ big ears.” 

The woman looked at the old fellow 
in a puzzled way. 

“Come up to the camp and meet 
him,” invited he, leading the way up 
the bank to where a small tent was 
pitched under a great fir. 

“Jasper, you old son of a gun!” he 
called to an angular old flea bitten 
mule, nosing in the dry weeds, “trot 
around here and meet our company.” 
The mule, as if putting on his _ best 
manners, ambled up to her and rubbed 
his soft nose in her hand. 

“Well, I’ll be ,’ the prospector 
exclaimed, in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. “I never seen that old half- 
breed freak o’ natur take up with any- 
body like that afore. He ain’t never 
been considerate along o’ strangers. 
He’s gittin’ more crabbed o’ late 
years, too. He seems to think you’re 
the right style, Missey. I allus did 
hold that a mule has right savvy 0’ 
human nature.” 

“That’s a pretty compliment,” 
laughed Sophie la Vere. “Jasper and 
I are old friends, already.” 

“But what can you be a doin’ away 
up here in these hills, Missey ?” asked 
the old prospector, curiously. ‘“You’re 
pretty far off your range, or I’m mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh, I should have told you,” re- 
turned she. “I’m a miner, too. I own 
a half-interest in the Snow-Shoe; our 
company is called the Plungers’ Im- 
provement and Investment Company. 
Sophie is my name, and what, pray, 
shall I call you?” 


The old fellow rubbed his ear awk- 
wardly, then replied: “My name? Jes’ 
call me Sky. It’s old Sky now, but 
it weren’t allus that way.” 

“Sky!” exclaimed she. “How did 
you ever come by such a name as 
that?” 

The old man’s shoulders lifted ever 
so slightly, and a little hint of self- 
approval gleamed in his kindly eyes. 

“The boys used to call me that, long 
ago, weren’t it Jasper?” The old mule 
worked his head up and down. “Them 
was the days when the games ran wide 
open in every camp along the Mother 
Lode—the days before the Sunday- 
school fellers put a stop to the circu- 
lar race of the little white marble.” 
His cracked old voice took a tone of 
bitter reminiscence. “I allus used to 
call for the sky when I threw my bag 
of dust—and I was often dust heavy 
in them days. Buzz goes the ball, and 
in I rakes the pile—but sometimes—” 
His voice stopped. 

“You called for the sky?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, that means that I asked the 
dealer to take the limit off the game.” 

“T see you, too, are a plunger in your 
way, but don’t you find it a rather 
hard go, at your age, to scratch around 
in these mountains.” 

Old Sky slowly nodded his head. “It 
is beginning to tell on me a little, I 
guess. It’s the rheumatiz that gits 
me.” He pointed to his warped, thin 
legs. “But I jest got to make one more 
little stake.” 

“What do you want this last stake 
for, may I ask? Have you got your 
mind on something ?” 

“Jasper an’ me we got our hearts set 
on a little patch o’ government land 
out in the Sierra Valley, where we 
can raise a few chickens and sich like, 
and jest loaf around an’ watch the al- 
falfa come out o’ the ground. It’s as 
level as a platter and rich as a New 
England plum puddin’, but it’s deep 
with sagebrush now, so Jasper an’ me 
will have to grub that out. Where sage 
like that'll grow anything’ll grow, 
when you’ve got the climate and the 
water.” 
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“How much of a stake wil! you need 
to locate ?” 

“Oh, not much! Five or six hun- 
dred dollars will do. We want an ar- 
tesian well. That will cost about a 
hundred and fifty, an’ we got to have 
a bit of a shack and a barn an’ rig- 
gin’ and a plow for Jasper, an’ a grub 
stake, an’ sich like, you know.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that there 
is land like that lying vacant, now, 
right here in California?” exclaimed 
Sophie la Vere, incredulously. 

“Was a couple o’ months ago, and is 
yet, if somebody ain’t beat me to that 
forty,” replied old Sky, emphatically. 

“The Western Pacific Railroad 
comes in right alongside, too,” he 
added. 

“T don’t understand,” said she, “how 
it can be possible. There must be 
something wrong somewhere.” 

“Well, if there’s anything wrong it 
ain’t with the land; it’s with the peo- 
ple. The old timers are cattle raisers. 


They own the meadow land and they 
graze the sage brush in the summer. 
Their livin’ has come too easy, all the 
time, for their ever botherin’ to clear 
the wild land. A few small patches 


of this sage brush land has been 
cleared lately, and put into alfalfa, an’ 
the stand proves that the soil and the 
climate is right. There’s an ocean of 
surface water only six or seven feet 
down, an’ alfalfa, after it gets a start, 
will do well without irrigation. Too, 
there’s artesian water. They have it 
in places, already.” 

“Ts there much of this vacant land 
that can be taken up?” asked Sophie 
la Vere. 

“No, I can’t say there is, now,” said 
the old man. “But the entered land is 
for sale so cheap that any one with a 
little money could make a fine invest- 
ment. Think of good alfalfa land 
right alongside the railroad, beggin’ 
for a buyer at from fifteen to twenty 
dollars per acre!” 

“Then you believe the price of land 
in the Sierra Valley is bound to ad- 
vance soon?” she asked. 

The old man’s faded blue eyes twin- 
kled. “If things go the way I’m fig- 
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gerin’ them to go, within a year I can 
show you forty acres of land out there 
which have passed the hundred dollar 
per mark.” 

The woman glanced up at the sun. 

“My goodness!” she cried, “here it 
is almost noon! I must hurry back to 
the Snow-Shoe and cook dinner for 
my partner. I am interested in that 
sagebrush land. I’m going to come 
back and talk with you about it again. 
I hope your luck changes soon, and 
that you make that little stake al- 
right. So long.” 

“Wait a bit! You ain’t got no sad- 
dle animal up at the Snow Shoe, have 
you?” 

Sophie la Vere shook her head. 
“Oh, no! But I don’t mind walking.” 

“T’m goin’ to ask a favor of you,” 
the old man went on. “The pickings 
are pretty poor around here for old 
Jasper, an’ I notices they’s some good 
grass in your clearin’ up there. [I'll 
put the saddle on him, an’ you ride ‘im 
home an’ turn him out. I think he'll 
stay, alright. If he don’t he’ll mean- 
der back here. He ain’t much of a 
sprinter anymore, but he can pass the 
best of them on the trail with that 
running walk of his’n. You can place 
your last white chip on his bein’ sure- 
footed aplenty. He don’t need no 
care. A few miles’ ride every day, 
for exercise, that’s all.” 

Sophie la Vere admired the tact of 
the old fellow in thrusting the services 
of old Jasper upon her, and the cun- 
ning with which he covered the gra- 
cious act: 

“What will you take for old Jas- 
per?” she asked, as she looked down 
upon Sky from the back of the lank 
old mule?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” he returned. “Nobody 
would pay much for him; he ain't 
worth much to anybody but me, an’ ! 
sorter figure him as a partner, you 
know.” 

“T figure him as a friend,” said she, 
“and I might be willing to pay quite 
a sum for him—enough to enable you 
to improve that forty.” 

On the following morning Sophie la 
Vere rode the old mule down the hill 
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to the store at Mohawk. She pur- 
chased forty dollars’ worth of dust and 
some oats for Jasper; then returned to 
the Snow Shoe. When she arrived, 
she found Bessner selecting samples 
in company with Sully. With true 
feminine curiosity, she examined 
minutely those already selected, on her 
own account. 

Early in the afternoon, Sophie la 
Vere again saddled old Jasper and 
started for the worked out diggings 
to pay another visit to the old pros- 
pector. She found Sky puttering 
about his sluices. 

“I’m jest gittin’ ready to clean up a 
three day run. Hope I git more’n I 
did the last clean-up. She paid about 
six-bits for the three day run, before. 
It'll take some time to get that stake 
at that rate, won’t it?” 

Sophie la Vere nodded: “Let’s hope 
for better luck this time——” 

“Jist a minute, Miss Sophie—pot o’ 
beans burnin’.” He sniffed toward the 
camp. “Can’t you smell ’em?” 


Much to the delight of old Sky, the 
clean-up showed two ounces of bright 


quick silver covered gold. She 
watched with interest the old miner 
retort the gold and carefully heft it in 
the palm of his hand. ; 

“How much?” she asked. 

“About two ounces,” he replied. 
“And,” he chuckled, “luck seems to 
change about the right time—out o’ 
tobacco and most out o’ grub. Would 
you mind cashin’ this dust and doin’ 
a little shoppin’ for me in Mohawk?” 

“Give me a list of what you want, 
and I’ll have it here by to-morrow 
forenoon,” she answered, as_ she 
reached for the little buckskin sack 
containing the dust, and thrust it in 
the bosom of her dress. 

On the following morning she went 
again to Mohawk, purchased the few 
supplies he wanted, and returned with 
them to the diggings; but she did not 
cash the dust. 

“You were low in your estimate,” 
she told the old prospector, as she 
handed him two twenty dollar bills. 
“There was considerable over two 
ounces. Forty-three dollars and 
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seventy-five cents worth. I paid for 
the provisions, and here’s the rest.” 

Several days later, Sophie la Vere 
and Sully went to Quincy to transfer 
the title of the Snow Shoe mine to 
Bessner, who met them there and 
placed the purchase price, fifty thou- 
sand dollars, in the Plumas County 
Bank. 

On the following morning they re- 
turned to the Snow Shoe with pack 
animals with which to remove their 
few belongings. As they neared the 
little cabin in the clearing, the wo- 
man looked up at. Sully and there was 
the faintest hint of tears in her voice 
as she said: 

“I fear that I am going to act foolish 
to-morrow when it comes time to 
leave here for good. I did not realize 
before that I could become so attached 
to this rough place; but this has been 
the best home I have ever known. I 
can’t remember the old home with the 
mother in it. That went to pieces too 
long ago. I guess the home instinct 
is the biggest after all.” 

Sully glanced back at the speaker. 
“It’s strange,” he answered, “I just 
happened to be thinking the same 
thoughts. But it isn’t as if we didn’t 
know where we were going or what we 
were going to do, when we leave here. 
Remember the little house we've 
planned to build in the Sierra Valley 
and the grass, trees and flowers we’re 
going to plant around it. Then there 
will be old Sky, for our neighbor to 
keep us company—him and Jasper, 
you know.” 

Scarcely had the two finished their 
midday meal when Bessner rode hur- 
riedly up to the Snow Shoe cabin. 

“Come out here!” he called per- 
emptorily to Sully. “I want to have 
4 talk with you—alone!” 

With a slight showing of surprise, 
Sully stepped from the porch. 

“See here!” began Bessner, heated- 
ly, “this mine’s been salted!” 
“That’s a pretty serious 

tion,” returned Sully. 

“That girl in there,” said Bessner, 
“has been buying dust down at Mo- 
hawk! What would any one around 


accusa- 
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a gold camp buy dust for, unless to 
salt something? In the second place 
those last samples I took ran a good 
deal higher than the first. That’s why 
I was in such a hurry to close the 
deal.” 

“I don’t believe there’s anything to 
it,” said Sully, emphatically. 

“I got it straight, I tell you. Your 
partner bought dust in Mohawk! She 
bought two ounces on the day I took 
those samples. She stuck pretty close 
while I took those samples. I’m not 
charging that you’re in on the play, 
but I am saying that she bought dust. 
What for? Unless to salt the Snow- 
Shoe. What’s more, she bought two 
ounces more down there this morn- 
ing.” 

“You're crazy, Bessner!” said Sully. 
“She’s been selling dust in Mohawk 
for old Sky, not buying.” 

“She hasn’t sold a grain of dust in 
Mohawk for old Sky nor any one 
else,” returned Bessner angrily. 

“Now see here, Bessner: why should 
she go on salting this mine after we’ve 
sold out? If she bought dust at Mo- 
hawk it was placer gold—it takes an 
expert, anyhow, to salt a quartz propo- 
sition.” 

“TI hadn’t thought of that,” said 
Bessner, “but why did she buy that 
dust ?” 

“T don’t know that she did,’ returned 
Sully. If she did buy any it was her 
own affair.” 

“T’ve got fifty thousand dollars good 
money tied up here,” said Bessner. 
This looks queer to me and I am going 
to get to the bottom of it.” He caught 
Sully by the arm, pointed toward the 
house. 

Through the half open doorway he 
saw Sophie la Vere pour a handful of 
bright gold-dust into a buckskin sack 
which she placed in the bosom of her 
dress. 

The two men watched her ride away. 

“She’s going to the tunnel,” said 
Bessner, “I’m going to follow her.” 

Half reluctantly Sully followed him. 
“See here!” he said in a gruff voice; 
“No matter what we may see, don’t 
you say one word to that girl. Don’t 


‘old Sky’s diggings. 
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even let your presence be known.” 

The mule’s led toward old Sky’s 
placer claim. Sully and Bessner came 
out on a high bank above the creek 
bed and from there they saw Sophie 
la Vere at the head of the sluices of 
She took the 
buckskin bag and scattered the yellow 
contents into the head sluice box. 

The light of understanding came to 
Sully and he turned with a smile to 
his companion. But Bessner stood 
staring fixedly, his fat face purple with 
rage, for a light of understanding had 
also come to him. 

“I—I knew,” he spluttered, “I 
knew she was salting something!” 

“What difference does it make to 
you if that girl sees fit to help a poor 
crippled up old man by salting his no 
good diggings,” he asked in a whisper. 
“Keep still or she’ll hear us!” 
“Charity !” cried Bessner under 
his breath. ‘“They’re—they’re cook- 
ing: a 

“Shut up, or I’ll kick you off the 
bank!” said Sully. ‘“Let’s get closer 
so’s we can hear. She’s going up to 
the tent now.” 

Bessner, bristling with suppressed 
anger, moved after the big man, to 
where the voices of Sophie la Vere 
and old Sky came to them. 

“I got a surprise for you Sophie. 
I sold my interest in this old twenty 
acre placer location to Bessner, yester- 
day. There’s a thousand dollars in 
this little roll. Jasper and I'll go to 
Quincy early to-morrow morning and 
file on that forty, then we’ll be ready 
to go to the Sierra Valley with you 
and——_” 

“I think you’ve done fine, Uncle 
Sky,” came the woman’s voice, but it 
lacked the ring of true enthusiasm. 

Sully touched his companion on the 
arm: “Come on,’ he said, “we've 
overheard enough,” and the two 
started back. 

“They cooked that up for me,” 
Bessner fumed, “and you know it! To 
think I paid a thousand dollars to that 
crooked old skunk for those skinned 
diggings. I’m a fool, but I watched 
that old fraud clean up the other day 
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when he didn’t know I was around and 
I saw what he took out, but I'll get 
that thousand back—I’ll choke it out 
of him.” 

“Shut up, you big baby,” said Sully, 
with a wry smile. “You're such a hard 
loser that I’ll have to write you a check 
for that thousand when we get down to 
the cabin.” 

When they arrived Bessner opened 
the conversation : “About that thousand 
dollars of mine,” he said. 

“Oh yes,” said Sully. “It gives me 
pleasure to flip a penny to a piker.” 
He got his cheque-book, filled out and 
signed it. “Here it is,” he resumed. 
“A thousand dollars. I’ve noted on 
the face of the cheque that it is a full 
payment for your title to the placer 
location. Transfer that title to me— 


and good-bye.” 

“Bessner studied first the cheque, 
then Sully; then handed the cheque 
back. 
said. 

Sully looked at him with contempt. 


“Make it two thousand!” he 


The other broke in: ‘““There’s some- 
thing besides that charity bunk in 
this—something I don’t understand. If 
that location is worth a thousand dol- 
lars to you, it’s worth as much to me. 
If you won’t stand for that two thou- 
sand dollars, let’s split the difference— 
make it fifteen hundred,” he whined. 
“You can’t make me believe that you 
are anxious to give that thousand 
away.” 

“People like you never give any- 
thing away,” said Sully. “There is 
something about this you don’t under- 
stand—and never can understand!” 
He took the cheque and tore it into lit- 
tle bits. “I wouldn’t give you fifteen 
cents for those diggings now,” he 
said. “You tried to get something for 
nothing, and you got nothing for a 
thousand dollars. We leave to-mor- 
row, and we'll turn things over to you 
then,” ended Sully. Bessner rode 
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down the trail to Mohawk, muttering 
as he went: “There’s something be- 
hind all this, and I know it!” 

When Sophie la Vere returned to the 
cabin that evening she sat down de- 
jectedly. “Sully,” she broke out 
abruptly, “there’s something troubling 
me, something I’ve got to tell you.” 

Sully smiled. 

“T know all about it,” he said “You 
bought a few dollars’ worth of dust; 
salted old Sky’s diggings, bought the 
dust back after he had picked it up in 
his sluices, and then salted them over 
again with the same dust, so that the 
old fellow might get that stake he was 
after. You found that you can’t give 
those old fellows anything if they 
know it. Now that you see how things 
stand you’re sorry you salted it. I 
tried to give Bessner back his thou- 
sand, so you needn’t worry, but be- 
cause he couldn’t understand, he 
thought I was trying to stick him up, 
and wouldn’t stand for it. I’m just as 
well satisfied that it’s cost him some- 
thing. Anyway, I’m proud to have a 
partner that would go to so much 
trouble to help a poor old man—and 
his mule.” 

The little woman heaved a sigh of 
relief. “Oh, Sully!” she cried, “I’m 
so glad you can feel as I do for poor 
old Sky, and that you wanted to be 
square with Bessner, even if he is a 
crook—that you were willing to give 
a thousand dollars of your own money 
that the sun of that poor old man’s 
life might glow warm in the hour of 
its setting. Old Sky,” she finished, “‘is 
as happy as a boy with his first pair 
of red-topped boots because he is go- 
ing with us to-morrow.” 

“He’s got nothing on you in that re- 
spect,” said Sully. 

“No, nor on you either,” smiled she © 
in return. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Behold, a King shall reign in 
righteousness, and Princes shall rule 
in judgment.”—Isaiah 32:1. 


ows before.” Startling shad- 

ows are all about us. A great 

change in the affairs of men is 
indicated and acknowledged by all 
thoughtful, intelligent people. The 
world’s pace during the past fifty 
years astonishes everybody. New 
conditions meet us on every hand. The 
majority of books written half a cen- 
tury ago along scientific lines are con- 
sidered rubbish to-day. Rules and 
customs and theories of the past, sup- 
posed to be immovable and absolute, 
are abandoned as worthless—in chem- 
istry, in manufactures, in art, in 
finance and commerce. All these 
changes necessitate a new view of so- 
cial conditions and a re-examination 
of the relationship of religion and the 
Bible to man and his conditions, as 
seen from the present viewpoint. 

The business and social world have 
been compelled to keep pace with the 
steps of progress; some of them have 
yielded gladly and some of them re- 
luctantly. But religionists have been 
placed in a most awkward position. 
Religion and moral sense constitute 
the backbone and fibre of the best 
progress in civilization. The perplex- 
ity of religious thought, and its mani- 
fest inability to adjust itself to the 
changed conditions, is working a seri- 
ous disadvantage to all disposed to 
lock to the Almighty for guidance in 
life’s affairs. 

The increase in worldly wisdom, the 
improved human conditions, the ad- 
vancement along scientific lines, in 
material prosperity, have turned many 
of the world’s brightest intellects 
away from God and from the Bible. 
Many of these, still professing Christ- 
ianity in an outward, formal manner, 
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have really abandoned it in favor of 
a theory of “civilization.” They have 
wandered from the Divine Revelation, 
the Bible, into paths of speculation— 
their own and other men’s. They have 
cogitated that the reverse of the Bible 
statements is the Truth—that instead 
of man falling from the image of God 
into sin and death, he is rising from a 
brute or monkey plane upward, gradu- 
ally, to Divine heights. Instead of 
looking for a great Deliverer, Messiah, 
Savior, Life-Giver, they are hoping to 
be let alone by any outside influence, 
that certain fancied laws of Evolution 
may help them upward and onward 
to glory, honor and immortality. 

The result is that religious thought 
to-day everywhere and in all denomi- 
nations, is chaotic. The whole of 
Christendom has practically become 
agnostic—admitting that they do not 
know the Truth nor how to adjust 
their reasoning faculties to present 
conditions. They are in an expectant 
attitude—seeking light. Nevertheless 
many fear the light lest it make mani- 
fest cherished errors or selfish hopes 
and ambitions which must be aban- 
doned. But they are still pretending 
to know many things which we and 
they know that they do not know. 
Daily the strain becomes more _in- 
tense. Gradually everybody is recog- 
nizing that a great crisis is impending 
along every line—that the people are 
awakening and thinking, and will no 
longer receive errors, as formerly. 


Converting the World to God. 

Fifty years ago Christian people, 
full of faith in the Bible, which they 
seriously misunderstood and read with 
sectarian spectacles of various colors, 
were fully agreed that God had given 
His Church the commission to convert 
the whole world and to establish Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom, when the nations 
would learn war no more, but beat 
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their swords into plowshares ana their 
spears into pruning hooks. Zealous 
Christian people urged that the hea- 
then were going down to a hell of eter- 
na! torment at the rate of ninety thou- 
sand every twenty-four hours. 

Noble men and women sacrificed 
their earthly interests for the assist- 
ance of the heathen—to prevent that 
awful catastrophe, to help the very 
program of God which some other 
Christian people of an earlier day had 
declared was predestinated and fore- 
ordained as unalterable. Good was 
certainly attempted—we trust that 
some good was accomplished. We 
know that some harm was done, in 
that fallacious conceptions of the 
character and plan of the Creator were 
promulgated amongst the heathen, 
which have hardened and embittered 
some of them. 

But by and by, practical people 
sought for statistics, and now know 
that there are twice as many heathen 


in the world as there were a century 


ago. Of course, there are unthinking 
and unstatistical people who refuse 
knowledge, and who are to-day claim- 
ing with a commendable zeal, but a 
reprehensible ignorance, that - large 
contributions of money would enable 
them to capture the whole world for 
God. Nevertheless, the masses no 
longer see the matter as they did, and 
can no longer be swayed to the same 
extent. Thinking people refuse to be- 
lieve that God for centuries has sat 
calmly viewing the situation, allowing 
millions to go to eternal torment. They 
refuse to believe that their hearts and 
sympathies are more tender than those 
of their Creator. 

Even the heathen are getting awake 
to the inconsistency of what has been 
given them under the Gospel label. 
They are finding out that the word 
Gospel signifies “good tidings,” and 
that what has been preached to them 
is the most awful message conceivable 
—that all of the heathen and the ma- 
jority of their civilized neighbors and 
friends and relatives have been de- 
creed, sentenced, foreordained, to 
eternal torture because of ignorance, 
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because of a misbelief in respect to 
which they were thoroughly honest. 
Perplexed, the missionaries ask, What 
shall we preach? The message of 
Damnation does not sound good to the 
heathen, and they do not run after it 
nor feast their souls upon it. 

The question comes to the minis- 
ters and professors of colleges 
throughout Christendom, and they are 
perplexed what answer to give. The 
majority of them have become Higher 
Critics and no longer accept the Bible 
as the Word of God; they are Evolu- 
tionists and no longer believe the Gos- 
pel which the Missionary societies 
were organized to proclaim. They are 
in perplexity, and many of them are 
prepared to abandon the former theory 
of Missions, and to continue their 
work henceforth merely along humani- 
tarian lines. Indeed, within the last 
twenty-five years missionary effort has 
turned gradually to secular education 
and medical practice in the interest of 
the heathen, with little religious doc- 
trine—and so much the better. 

Everybody is agreed that the King- 
dom of Messiah cannot be brought 
about by the wholesale conversion of 
the world. And logical people see 
that larger numbers have been lost to 
Christianity in civilized lands during 
the last twenty-five years than were 
ever claimed to be converted amongst 
the heathen. We say lost to Christ- 
ianity, because why should any one be 
called a Christian who has lost all 
faith in the Bible—in the Law, the 
Prophets and the teachings of Jesus 
and His Apostles? 

The great cloud of bewilderment 
which encompasses Christendom is 
realized by all earnest people— 
churchmen and others. And no wonder 
there is a certain dread associated 
with the dark cloud! People are won- 
dering What kind of a storm will re- 
sult? And what will be the effect up- 
on the great religious systems of civi- 
lization? It is to join hands against 
these ominous conditions that the 
clergy of all denominations have 
aroused themselves in favor of Church 
union, or Federation. But the people 
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feel comparatively little interest in the 
proposition, which they will not op- 
pose, however. 

The difficulty with the present situ- 
ation is that we have stupidly and 
blunderingly misread the Bible. We 
have twisted what we did read and 
picked out certain portions which best 
pleased our fancies and supported best 
our various creeds. We have neglected 
the honest, truthful study which we 
should have given to our Heavenly 
Father’s Message. The confusion of 
Christendom is the result. This con- 
fusion and perplexity the Scriptures 
portray, assuring us that we are in the 
midst of a great falling away from 
faith in God and in His Revelation. 
We see fulfilled all about us the won- 
derful prophetic and symbolic picture 
of Psalm 91. A thousand fall at our 
side and ten thousand at our right 


hand—only the “Israelites indeed,” in 
whom there is no guile, will be kept 
from stumbling in this evil day. The 


chaos, which we already see every- 
where in evidence, is only beginning. 


God’s Great Remedy at Hand. 


The fault of Christendom has been 
the rejection of the Divine Plan and 
the acceptance instead of a human 
plan. The Church was going to con- 
vert the world—going to “conquer the 
world for Jesus” and present it to Him 
as atrophy! Alas! we have not been 
able to convert ourselves, which is the 
particular work the Master gave us to 
do. Greater humility would have 
shown us our folly long ago. 

Bible students do not need to be 
reminded that all through the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures God’s promises 
abound, telling Israel and all who have 
ears to hear of the glorious reign of 
Messiah and of the success of His 
Kingdom, and how the result will be 
that “every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess to the glory of God;” 
how “all the blind eyes shall be op- 
ened and all the deaf ears shall be un- 
stopped;” how the blessing of the 
Lord will be with Israel, restored to 
His favor, and operate through Israel 
to the blessing of all peoples. We re- 
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member the prophecies which picture 
earthly governments and show us their 
termination and the establishment of 
the Kingdom of Heaven on their ruins. 
We remember the Jubilee picture re- 
peated by the Israelites every fiftieth 
year, proclaiming liberty for the peo- 
ple, and typifying restitution of all 
that has been lost through sin, and 
which is to be restored through Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom. 

Bible students know also how the 
New Testament abounds with refer- 
ences to the Kingdom! the Kingdom! 
the Kingdom! Nearly all the parables 
that our Lord gave were in illustration 
of something connected with the King- 
dom or the class called out of the 
world to inherit the spiritual Kingdom. 
All such know, too, that the Great 
Teacher proclaimed that Kingdom and 
taught us and all of His followers to 
pray, “Thy Kingdom come! Thy will 
be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven!” They all know, too, that all 
of the Apostles refer to that Kingdom 
and point the Church to its establish- 
ment for the realization of her hopes 
—the time when the “marriage of the 
Lamb” will take place—the time when 
God’s ‘New Covenant with Israel will 
go into effect. The time when He who 
scattered Israel will also gather them, 
and when the Law shall go forth from 
Mt. Zion, the Celestial Kingdom, and 
the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem, 
the Capital of the earthly Princes. 
God’s remedy is just what humanity 
is coming to realize it needs. In its 
establishment, as the Scriptures de- 
clare, “the desire of all nations shall 
come.”—Haggai 2:7. 

Bible students are more and more 
coming to see that this Gospel Age is 
the time in which Messiah is selecting 
from amongst men—of Jews and Gen- 
tiles—a saintly class, and is_ testing 
and proving their loyalty to God and 
to righteousness. These are to be 
Messiah’s assistants—the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife. As Abraham typified 
the Heavenly Father, so the Messiah 
was typified by Isaac. And Messiah's 
Bride and joint-heir and co-laborer in 
His Kingdom was typified by Rebecca. 





MESSIAH’S FAST APPROACHING KINGDOM 


Thus seen the great Plan of God has 
progressed well. 

Our neglect of the Word of God and 
our study instead of the Talmud and 
the Creeds of the Dark Ages have 
been our undoing. Under all this 
wrong influence we have failed to cul- 
tivate the fruits of the Holy Spirit- 
meekness, gentleness, patience, long- 
suffering, brotherly kindness, love. In- 
stead, we cultivate pride, ambition, 
selfishness. We have done _ those 
things which we ought not to have 
done, and we have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done. 
Our help must come from God. Ac- 
cording to our understanding of the 
Scriptures, help is near, but coming in 
an unexpected way. Pride and sel- 
fishness have blossomed and brought 
forth a fruitage of strife. The bad 
example set by Christian people has 
extended to the world, and has been 
thoroughly appropriated. It has be- 
come the spirit of the world—of all 
classes. 


The Great Day of Wrath. 


Now, as faith in the Bible is waning 
and respect for God and His Word is 
proportionately waning, what could we 
expect but that which the Scriptures 
declare is at hand, namely, the “time 
of trouble such as never was since 


there was a nation?” The selfishness 
which both rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, have cultivated will, in that 
time of trouble, be represented in con- 
flicts between labor unions and capi- 
talistic trusts. The Bible declares that 
then “every man’s hand will be against 
his neighmor”—all confidence will be 
lost—the bond of human sympathy 
and brotherhood will be utterly 
snapped in riotous selfishness. 

The Scriptures identify this trouble 
with Messiah’s taking to Himself His 
Kingdom power and beginning his 
reign. (Daniel 12:1; Revelation 
11:18.) Thank God! The intima- 
tions of the Scriptures are that the 
conflict of that time will be short. It 
must, however, last long enough to 
teach humanity a lesson never to be 
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forgotten—that God and His arrange- 
ments must stand first and must be 
obeyed, if blessing is sought. 

When it is remembered that Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom is not only to bless 
those living at the time of its estab- 
lishment, but gradually to awaken the 
dead from the slumber of the tomb, 
and to give all of our race a full op- 
portunity for attaining life eternal or 
death eternal, then it will be seen that 
the Kingdom must be a spiritual one. 
Then, too, Messiah’s Kingdom of 
‘Light is represented as superseding 
Satan’s Kingdom of Darkness—both 
spiritual. With this thought our text 
is in full accord—“A King shall reign 
in righteousness.” (Messiah will be 
that Great King, His Bride being as- 
sociated with Him.) And “Princes 
shall execute judgment in the earth,” 
carrying out the decrees and regula- 
tions of the Heavenly Messiah. This 
is the meaning of the Lord’s promise 
to Israel, “I will restore thy judges as 
at the first, and thy counsellors as at 
the beginning.”—Isaiah 1:26. 

The Princes who will execute judg- 
ment will all be Israelitish and all 
perfect men—tried and approved of 
God. They will be the Ancient Wor- 
thies—Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and 
the Prophets. These men, great in 
faith and obedience to God, will be 
known to the Jews as the “fathers,” 
as the prophecy respecting them de- 
clares, “Instead of the fathers shall 
be the children, whom Thou (Messiah) 
mayest make Princes in all the earth.” 
They will be the children of Messiah 
in the sense that they will derive their 
resurrection life from Him, the Great 
King. Indeed, the Scriptures assure 
us that eventually the whole world 
shall receive new life from Messiah, 
in offset to the life received from 
Adam—forfeited through sin. Thus 
amongst the various titles of Messiah 
mentioned by the prophets we find 
that He will be the “Age-iasting 
Father,” as well as the “Prince of 
Peace and mighty Elohim and the 
wonderful Counselor. “Of the  in- 
increase of His Government and Peace 
there shall be no end.”—Isaiah 9:6, 7. 





James Madison and California Raisins 


A Side Light on the Man Who is 


Directing the Destiny of Raisins 


ALIFORNIA has, during the 
{ last ten years, been the fighting 

ground of a number of very bit- 

ter, yet bloodless, battles— 
clashes in which agrarian and commer- 
cial interests were pitted one against 
the other. The outcome in pretty 
nearly every instance has been a 
happy one, both parties to the strug- 
gie realizing that in give and take was 
salvation and profit. Wherever the 
conflicts assumed large proportions, 
some one personal figure has stood out 
dominantly, and after the difficulties 
were finally solved, remained the mas- 
ter of the situation. 

And so it is that, with the formation 
of the California Associated Raisin 
Company and its subsequent opera- 
tion, James Madison, of Fresno and 
San Francisco, comes into the lime 
light which is thrown on the men who 
do things noteworthy in character and 
large in scope. Madison, who is the 
managerial head of the raisin associa- 
tion which controls more than 90 per 
cent of the raisin crop of Fresno 
County, California, and this means 
the United States, was given that posi- 
tion because of his able efforts in 
bringing about that organization. He 
maintains it because in its first year 
of existence the raisin association has 
proved the reason of its being, and 
demonstrated that it could be con- 
ducted along lines productive of the 
best possible good for the raisin in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The name of Madison is known in 
the grocery and dried fruit trade from 
ane end of the country to the other. 
Every broker in dried fruits, every 


jobber who handles a general grocery 
line, has now heard of Madison, the 
man who sits tight on the lid away 
back in Fresno, California. It was 
Madison who throughout the early 
months of last year put his nose to the 
grindstone and succeeded in lining up 
enough raisin growers with contracts 
covering 80 per cent of the raisins 
produced in Fresno County. These 
growers agreed ‘to sell their entire 
crops to the association at a fixed 
minimum price. It was this act alone 
that made the raisin association pos- 
sible, and gave the control of the 
market to its members. What a task 
this must have been is easily realized 
when the number of growers is taken 
into consideration. There are some 
six thousand of them of varying na- 
tionalities, many of whom do not 
speak or understand English. Meet- 
ings were held all over the county, 
campaign committees organized, and 
the work systematically laid out under 
Madison’s direction. He stepped in 
at a time when failure was freely pre- 
saged on all sides. But this is now 
an old story. The successful opera- 
tion of the company during the first 
year of its existence is not an old 
story. It is a recent consummation, 
and adds another happy chapter to 
California’s industrial history. 

Few men can switch from the try- 
ing labors of organization, where the 
constituent elements are so varied, to 
problems in which the highest com- 
mercial and financial competence is 
called into action. Merely to get the 
growers to pledge themselves to sell 
their crops by no means solved the 
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difficulties. It was merely a facing of 
the music. The sinews of war— 
finance—had to be secured before or- 
ganization was possible and more 
money had to be lined up in order to 
market a crop, the sales of which run 
into the millions. This was one of 
the tasks of the association, and Madi- 
son, as its directing head, had to cope 
with during its first year. Another 
problem was to stand firm against the 
onslaughts of the private label job- 
bers of the Middle West and East, 
who were formerly used to buying 
raisins in a chaotically competitive 
market, and to meet the big packers 
in a way that minimized their natural 
antagonism. The work called for iron 
strength and rare diplomacy. 

Few people really know Madison, 
even those who through business con- 
tact know all about him. He is a 
taciturn, self-contained man, to whom 
words mean nothing except to mark 
action already completed or orders to 
be executed. His decision is never 
impulsive, but always based on an 
exact weighing of the facts. Many 
times his judgments have been ques- 
tioned by the antagonistic forces with 
which he has been surrounded, but 
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time, in nearly every case, has proved 
Madison’s rare insight into actual con- 
ditions and the measures he adopted 
to bring about the desired end. 

While the first year’s course of the 
raisin association has been most suc- 
cessfully passed, the problems of this 
organization are by no means pushed 
to the background. A strong hand 
directed by a competent brain is still 
as much a necessity as in the early 
days of organization. Fresno County’s 
prolific soil has a habit of producing 
more raisins than the country has been 
trained to assimilate. In order to 
pring about an ideal equation where 
demand equals supply, Madison real- 
ized that an organization was the first 
essential, not merely an association of 
men with a common ambition and de- 
sire, but a smooth-runniag corporation 
with sufficient financial strength and 
power to control the situation. So he 
concentrated his first year’s efforts in 
perfecting and power-charging the or- 
ganization. Now that this has been 
effected, Madison is devoting his time 
to the perfecting of merchandising 
plans that will make a permanently 
steady market for Fresno County’s 
greatest asset, raisins. 





“Cross Trails,” by Herman Whitaker. 


This is another of those clear-cut 
dramas of human emotion set against 
the background of man’s unending 
struggle with nature, such as this au- 
thor gave us in “The Planter,” “The 
Settler,” and “The Mystery of the 
Barranca.” In “Cross Trails” the 
scene is a lumber camp in far-off 
Manitoba, and the time is the winter 
of the year in which the Canadian Pa- 
cific first crossed the plains. Stopping 
off the train at Portage la Prairie, Ga- 
brielle Ferrier, on her way from Mon- 
treal to Winnepegosis, finds herself 
in an utterly new world—a world of 
lumber-jacks, remittance-men, traders, 
and settlers, whose glances terrify her. 
To her horror, she learns that the mail- 
sled is not due for a week, and her 
distaste at the prospect of spending 
that period in the miserable shack that 
does duty for a hotel crystallizes into 
determination when she catches a 
glimpse of the one man in the world 
whom she most wishes to avoid. The 
man is her husband, from whom she 
has separated—for what seemed the 
best of reasons—on the very day of 
their wedding. 

Alone, she sets out, behind a pair of 
rugged ponies, on the ninety mile drive 
to Winnipegosis; but the snow has 
blinded the trail; she misses her way, 
and is saved from freezing to death 
by, of all men, Ferrier. As the only 
recourse, he takes her with him to the 
lumber camp of which he is “boss,” 
and here she is prisoned by blizzards. 
There follows a story of gripping sex- 
antagonism and ultimate reconciliation 
—varied by episodes in which cold 
and hunger and the evil passions of 


men add grim reality to the issue. 
Through it all, Gabrielle comes to 
learn what constitutes genuine worth 
in a man. Something of this she learns 
from Nelson, the huge foreman—a 
very Viking of a man, but gentle as a 
woman—something from Miles, the 
warm-hearted Irish cook whose fight- 
ing spirit is as keen as his wit; but 
most she learns from Templeton, the 
English clerk, a man whom she trusts, 
to her hurt, recklessly leading him on 
to the danger point, only to find that it 
is her husband and her husband only, 
whom she loves. Attempting flight 
with Templeton, she discevers first his 
shallowness. Then a worse side of his 
nature manifests itself, and, leaving 
him on the trail, she drives back 
through the storm, to find Ferrier 
coolly facing a mutiny of his men that 
threatens the direst consequences. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, Franklin Square. 


“The Fortunate Youth,” by William J. 
Locke. 


To the -best of our knowledge, Mr. 
Locke never wrote a book that did not 
succeed; he never wrote a mordacious 
book nor a cheap book. His ideals are 
much higher than may reasonably be 
expected of the novelists, and he ad- 
heres to those ideals. He instructs 
without propaganda; amuses without 
paradox; builds up the most charming 
situations with plausible construction; 
and does not stoop to engage in the 
dissection of peccant morals; and “The 
Fortunate Youth” illustrates this as 
well as any book he has written. 

Published by John Lane Company, 
New York. 





IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 


“The Eyes of the World, a Novel,” by 
Harold Bell Wright, Author of “The 
Shepherd of the Hills,” “The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth,” Etc., with 
illustrations from oil paintings by F. 
Graham Cootes. 


The author’s powerful imagination 
and resolute moral tone in these days 
of erotic writings need no encomiums. 
Harold Bell Wright created for him- 
self a firm and lasting niche with the 
general reading public with his wide- 
ly known stories “The Shepherd of 
the Hills” and “The Winning of Bar- 
bara Worth.” “The Eyes of the 
World” completes the triology of the 
simple life, the ministry of capital and 
the ministry of art and letters. 

In the last named work the author 
vigorously, and with trenchant, in- 
cisive pen exposes the degradation of 
those in arts and letters who prostitute 
their high gifts before sensualists 
willing to pay any price for the grati- 
fication of their desires. With back- 
ground and characters the author por- 
trays his ideas in strong and master- 
ful fashion. The theme of the story 
hovers about Aaron King, a young 
artist on the threshold of fame. Fate 
takes him among attractive scenes in 
Southern California and there he 
meets Mrs. Taine, a beautiful, volup- 
tuous woman married to a worn out, 
invalid roue. She manages so that 
he has an opportunity to win fame and 
fortune by painting her portrait, and 
during the sittings she casts her line 
to win him. From the mountains 
comes a charming young wood 
nymph, a magician with a violin and 
King meets her. During the struggles 
of the artist there is always at his 
elbow a fidus achates, Conrad La- 
grange, a “popular author” of the 
“six best sellers class,” who has de- 
serted his genius to turn out the more 
highly profitable decadent stories of 
the day. He writhes in his degradation 
and exercises all the strength of his 
Nature to prevent young King doing 
likewise. Lagrange, through _ exper- 
lence, knows the terrible penalty at- 
tached and realizes that a liason be- 
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tween young King and Mrs. Taine will 
put the shackles on him: forever, 
morally, temperamentally and as an 
aspiring artist. Other carefully drawn 
characters people the background to 
develop the absorbing action. One of 
the great and stirring scenes is where 
the wealthy Mrs. Taine invites the 
great literary, society and political 
lights to her beautiful home to witness 
the uncovering of her second portrait 
painted by young King. A number of 
intensely dramatic episodes develop, 
culminating when the roue husband 
of Mrs. Taine offers a toast to the 
young mountain violin player who is 
among the talent on the afternoon’s 
program. It proves to be the final ef- 
fort of the worn out sensualist and and 
he is carried helplessly to ‘his death 
bed, while the wine drinking guests 
steal away, jesting and worrying over 
their own personal concerns. A 
stinging and impressive close is given 
to the scene with the love smitten wife 
attempting to make a clandestine ap- 
pointment with the young artist. A 
powerful artistic stroke which por- 
trays almost in fire the natures of such 
beings. Almost with the same pen 
sweep the skilful author in con- 
trast brings to the foreground the 
peaceful natural loyal love of the 
mountain nymph and the young artist. 

Cloth, 12 mo., $1.35 net, published 
by The Book Supply Co., Chicago, III. 


“That Affair at Portstead Manor” by 
Gladys Edson Locke, Author of 
“Queen Elizabeth,” Etc. 


Things open up very complicated in 


this intricate detective tale. A dia- 
mond necklace, which might have been 
looked to for aid in solving a murder 
mystery, only adds to the complica- 
tions. While the plot hinges upon the 
blundering attempts of an official de- 
tective and a middle-aged bachelor to 
discover the thief and assassin, there 
is interwoven the charming love story 
of two of the suspects. After suspi- 
cion has been thrown on several mem- 
bers of the house party at the English 
manor, and is finally narrowed dowp 
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to three persons, any one of whom had 
equal incentive and opportunity, and 
all three of whom seem to acquiesce 
dumbly in the mistrust of themselves, 
the heroine of the double tangle works 
her way to its solution with a mixture 
of intuition generally claimed by wo- 
mankind, and a logic often fondly im- 
agined by the masculine mind to be its 
exclusive property. At any rate, she 
proves her point in the end, and the 
reader finds both process and conclu- 
sion entirely satisfactory to his intel- 
ligence and very highly enjoyable. 

Cloth; 8vo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.40 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Shadow-Babe and Others,” by 
Jessamine Kimball Draper. 


The philosopher poet breaks into in- 
dividual sounds of mirth and tears the 
babel earth raised to heaven, but the 
mother-poet goes further, into the 
hearts of the children of men, and 
gathering happy and pitiful alike in 
her arms, shares their emotions with 
infinite understanding and sympathy. 
Yet the harp of verse is struck to 
divers tones. There are poems of stir- 
ring patriotism, lines of optimism, 
sonnets of youth and age, songs of 
southern plantations and northern 
fields. Natural scenery is not forgot- 
ten; the voice of girlhood is heard in 
the “Ivy Hymn;” “Songs for Chi Psi,” 
and other verses of college days; and 
the lilt of “‘Ma Pale-brown Lady Sue” 
sets the feet to dancing, willy-nilly, by 
the contagion of its care free melody. 

Cloth; 12mo; $1 net; by mail $1.10. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


““A Woman in China.” 


Mary Gaunt, author of “A Woman in 
China,” was the first white woman 
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who ever crossed Liberia, and she also 
made a journey of 1,400 miles in West 
Africa, accompanied only by negro 
servants and bearers. Her latest jour- 
ney was through the region which had 
been terrorized by the notorious brig- 
and, White Wolf, and Miss Gaunt was 
continually meeting with warnings of 
the brigand. She saw many towns 
which had been burned and looted by 
White Wolf’s band, but she herself 
escaped all real dangers and is now in 
London, where she is lecturing on the 
country through which she has so re- 
cently traveled. The success of her 
earlier book, “Alone in West Africa,” 
will probably be more than duplicated 
by the recognition given to her new 
volume, “A Woman in China,” which 
will be published this autumn by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


“The Making of a Home.” Its Prac- 
tical, Religious and Ethical Foun- 
dations, by Robert O. Lawton, 
Chair of English in London Col- 
lege, author of “The Greatest of 
These,” etc. 


We are all tired of muck-raking. 
When the sore has been opened and 
cleansed there is no virtue in further 
probing. The next problem is to grow 
healthy new tissues. The present vol- 
ume, in pursuance of this logic as ap- 
plied to-matrimony, is concerned with 


happy marriage. While no one can 
prescribe infallibly for another’s hap- 
piness, there are yet certain princi- 
ples, invariably involved, that repay 
careful study. Such a study is likely 
to do more for the troubled matrimo- 
nial state of the country than much 
worried comment on the alarming in- 
crease of divorce. 

Cloth; 12mo.; 80c. net; by mail, 
88c. Published by Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 





SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL, 1906 


By Ina Coolbrith 


In ended days, a child, I trod thy sands, 
The sands unbuilded, rank with brush and briar 
And blossom-chased the sea-foam on thy strands, 
Young city of my love and my desire. 


I saw thy barren hills against the skies, 

| saw them topped with minaret and spire, 
On plain and slope thy myriad walls arise, 

Fair city of my love and my desire. 


With thee the Orient touched heart and hands: 
The world’s rich argosies lay at thy feet; 
Queen of the fairest land of all the lands— 
Our Sunset-Glory, proud, and strong and sweet. 


| saw thee in thy anguish, tortured, prone, 
Rent with earth-throes, garmented in fire, 

Each wound upon thy breast upon my own, 
Sad city of my love and my desire. 


Gray wind-blown ashes, broken, toppling wall 

And ruined hearth—are these thy funeral pyre P 
Black desolation covering as a pall— 

Is this the end, my love and my desire 


Nay, strong, undaunted, thoughtless of despair, 
The Will that builded thee shall build again, 

And all thy broken promise spring more fair, 
Thou mighty mother of as mighty men. 


Thou wilt arise invincible, supreme. 
The earth to voice thy glory never tire, 
And song, unborn, shall chant no nobler theme, 
Proud city of my love and my desire. 


But I shall see thee ever as of old. 
Thy wraith of pearl, wall minaret and spire, 
Framed in the mists that veil thy Gate of Gold, 
Lost city of my love and my desire. 
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